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AN IDLE DREAM 


HERE was not a breath of wind 
astir, the trees along the bayou’s 
edge were motionless, the long 
low road that followed the levee 
shone dustily under the noon- 
day sun, a small boat, whose sails 
hung limp and useless, was drifting 
with the current, but so slowly, that 
it scarcely seemed to move at all. 

The young man, lounging under 
the awnings on the deck, had long 
since tired of wondering when the 

Pe breeze would rise; but now and then 

Joyeuse. he lifted himself on his elbow, and 
gazed longingly across at the shore. 

It was after one of these glances that he said: 

‘“‘Antoine, my good fellow, what town is this we are near- 
ing?” Antoine shrugged his shoulders, he had graciously con- 
sented to accompany Monsieur on his wild wanderings down the 
Louisiana bayous, but it was not his duty to know the name of 
every tiny village that they passed. 

‘‘Monsieur, the place is unknown to me!” he said with dig- 
nity. Roslyn laughed — Antoine’s self-importance amused 
him beyond measure. 

‘Well, we shall soon know,” he said, and, rising to his feet, 
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he shaded his eyes with his hand. ‘‘Makeastop here, Antoine, 
I think I can get two or three capital sketches.” 

So the Merry Idler was headed towards the shore and a few 
minutes later Roslyn sprang out onto the bank. His tall, 
elegant figure, as it strolled leisurely through the quiet village 
of Vieuxtemps, was not slow to attract attention; inquisitive 
glances followed him down the grassy streets; children whom 
he had addressed in passing were called indoors and questioned 
minutely concerning him. 

When he paused to admire the vine covered church tower, the 
pious watchers wondered if he was a good Catholic, and when, 
after gazing curiously over the low fence about the priest’s gar- 
den, he lifted the gate latch and started boldly up the path, 
they concluded that he was an acquaintance of le bon pére 
Julien —- the son perhaps of one of the old friends, forsaken by 
him when he turned his back forever on the world. 

They were mistaken, however; Roslyn had long ago discov- 
ered, that upon entering a village, it was wise to make an early 
acquaintance with the parish priest, and in this instance he had 
but followed his usual custom. 

Pere Julien received him kindly, he showed him about his 
trim, well kept garden, insisting upon his sharing his light 
evening meal and finally went with 
him to Madame Delville’s to intro- 
duce him to that worthy but suspic- 
ious landlady. Roslyn thanked him 
for his trouble with a grace and sin- 
cerity that won the good priest’s 
heart. He went away very favor- 
' ably impressed, but scarcely more 
so than the young man himself. 
’ For before retiring for the night, he 
sat down and wrote a long letter to 
his college mate and friend, in 
which he described enthusiastically 
the quaint bayou village and its 
primitive inhabitants. 

«¢T wish you could see me in my 
present surroundings,” he wrote, 
‘‘you, who have so often mocked 
A nee tee ca college mate. &t me for my cosy den at home. 
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. Imagine a small bright room with a bare but spotless floor 


laid here and there with corn shuck mats, two or three stiff 
hide-bottomed chairs —a plain deal table at which I am writ- 
ing, a high four-post bed with snowy sheets, and behold, 
Alec, you have my apartment! 

‘It can hardly be termed luxurious, but I am content, my 
dear fellow; this tiny place is rich with pretty faces! Barely 
five hours have elapsed since I landed at Vieuxtemps, and 
already I have lost my heart — my heart as an artist you will 
understand. 

‘‘T wish you could have seen her — as ban her — walking 
along the lonely bayou road behind her loitering cows. She 
was clad all in blue, a simple cottonade frock that fell in 
natural folds about her slender figure, with a neckerchief of 
the same hue knotted about her young throat. 

‘¢ As she moved along — pausing occasionally to eall up a dil- 
atory cow, she made so striking a picture that I longed to 
sketch her then and there. 

‘¢] noted each detail of her childlike beauty, the waving 
hair, the candid brow, the innocent eyes with their fringing 
lashes. She was singing softly to herself, and to the end of 
my life I shall never quite forget the refrain of her foolish mu 
sical little song! 

‘¢] have found out who she is—her name is Joyeuse [an odd, 
fanciful little name, is it not?], Joyeuse Castillon —she is an 
orphan and not long a resident of the village. 

‘*My candle is burning low, and the mosquitoes are almost 
unbearable. I must bid you a hasty ‘ good-night.’ 

‘«Ever your friend, Hersert Rostiyn.” 

The summer days drifted by. June gave way to July — can- 
teloupes and watermelons became plentiful, the fig-trees were 
burdened with the ripening fruit, but Roslyn still lingered at 
Vieuxtemps. 

The Merry Idler with Sicoes sails lay moored at the 
landing below the ferry. Antoine was in despair. Would 
Monsieur never tire of the stupid little village? Had he for- 
gotten that he, Antoine Gerard, had a wife waiting for him 
in the city? But no, it was like a cold-hearted American to 
think of no-one but himself. 

Herbert, meanwhile, was enjoying himself in an indolent yet 
active fashion quite his own. He spent long dreamy days col- 
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lecting bits of characteristic scenery; his little room blossomed | 
with neighborhood sketches, familiar faces met him from every 
nook and corner of his portfolio. Pretty Aimée Granzin, the 
village belle; Madame Adolphe, the town gossip —— keen, eager- 
eyed and alert; Pére Julien, stately and severe; Volsui, the 
ferryman, in his rough working garb, with his broad-brimmed 
hat shading his handsome face — he had them all; some day he 
meant to give them to the world. Some day, perhaps, these 
hasty sketches, enlarged and improved, might win him the 
fame for which he so ardently longed. 

One drowsy afternoon he was in his room bending over a 
favorite drawing — the young, beautiful face of Joyeuse Castil- 
lon — when a sudden, hasty knock broke harshly upon his rev- 
ery. 

‘¢Monsieur Roslyn!” Madame Delville, portly and deter- 
mined, appeared in the doorway. ‘‘It is quite four o’clock; 
you have worked long enough.” 

Roslyn threw down his pencil. <‘‘I never know how tired I 
am,” he said, with a smile; ‘‘I am grateful to you, Madame.” 

He arose and made his way out of the quiet house into the 
now familiar village street. Madame Adolphe was seated on 
her low doorstep counting eggs. Jean Delville, the store- 
keeper, had offered her a bit a dozen for them. It was a good 
bargain; she would not give him time to change his mind. 
Roslyn paused to exchange a few words with her; she always 
had something to say, and to-day offered no exception to the 
rule. She began at once. Had he heard the news? No? 


Well, that was strange; every one was talking of it. Réné 


Lasson, who had but lately come from the city, was madly in 


love with Joyeuse —— little Joyeuse Castillon! 
She was bending over her work, or she could scarcely have 


failed to note the change in her listener’s face. He was not 
surprised? He thought her very pretty? Mais vraiment, but 


perhaps Monsieur had never heard. 
‘¢Maman, Maman” called a shrill childish voice, ‘‘ ici vite!” 
Madame rose reluctantly: ‘‘ Une autre fois, Monsieur.” 
Roslyn continued his walk, but his cheerful spirits seemed 
suddenly to have deserted him. His eyes burned, the after- 


noon sun was annoying — the odor of the yellow weeds along 
the way made his head ache He wished he had never seen the 


stupid village of Vieuxtemps! What nonsense Madame Adolphe 
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could talk at times! Réné — rough, awkward Réné— going to 
marry Joyeuse! Ha! Ha! A likely story that! 

He paused irresolute—— he had reached the juncture of two 
passing roads —- the one led along 
the bayou, the other plunged into 
the woods and wound its way 


through the haunt- 
ing shades of a 
cypress swamp. 
A gleam of 
blue, the music of a 
girl’s gay voice, put 
an end to indecision. 


With hasty strides he 


compassed the dis- 


tance between him and 
the unconscious singer. 


When he gained her 


side, she had just risen 
from her knees, and, 
looking over her shoul- A quartet of village people. 

der, he saw that she held a four leaf clover between her 
slender fingers. 

‘‘Joyeuse!” She turned like a sun-kissed flower at the 
sound of his voice, the warm color crept into her cheeks. She 
was so beautiful in her shy bewilderment, that his self-control 
deserted him, the love he had striven to master, overcame him. 
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He told himself that he would marry her, come what may — he 
would turn his back upon home, friends and fortune if she 
would but lay her little hand in his and tell him that she loved 
him! 

He slipped his arm about her, and drew her to him until her 
dark head rested on his breast: 

‘¢ Joyeuse”’ he whispered, touching her soft hair with his 
lips, ‘‘ Ma petite rose blanche, je aime.” 

The old, old, foolish story —- the birds in the rose hedges had 
heard it a thousand times before, but to Joyeuse whom seven- 
teen years of life had left as innocent and unknowing as a child, 
it was a revelation. 

Réné had sometimes stammered foolish words, but, ah! it 
was not like this! She listened to Roslyn witha varying color, 
and when he stooped and pressed his lips to hers she trembled 
and burst into tears. 

‘‘T have frightened you,” he said contritely, ‘‘ but never 
mind, when you know me better you will not care so much.” 

He went with her across the weedy pastures; it was late in 
the evening when he found himself before the parish church. 
Pere Julien was at work in his garden, his black gowned figure 
forming an effective contrast to his beds of glowing flowers; he 
looked up when Roslyn halted at his gate and throwing down 
his hoe, called to him to enter. He liked the young artist sin- 
cerely; his wit and courtesy were a never failing pleasure, but 
of late he had been troubled about him. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” he said gravely when the two stood together 
on the narrow path, ‘‘I have something to say to you. Follow 
where we can speak with more ease.” 

He led the way. The wind was stirring among. the rose 
bushes and swaying the long grape vines to and fro; a mocking 
bird on an orange bough was warbling musically, some russet 
colored chickens came fearlessly. up the walk, in anticipation of 
the crumbs the good man was wont to bestow. But he scarcely 
heeded his little favorites; he spurned the boldest of them with 
his foot, and turning nervously to Roslyn, motioned him to a 
seat beneath his rustic arbor. 

«¢ How this rests one,” said the young man with a relieved 
sigh. Pére Julien frowned. <‘‘ You are too young to speak of 
rest,” he cried, ‘‘ there is much for you to do, out in the world. 
You are wasting time here I fear.” 
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‘¢ And,” continued the old man, ‘‘wronging yourself as well 
as another.” Herbert looked up quickly. 

Youmean Joyeuse?” <‘‘I do.” Roslyn’s brow contracted. 

‘¢ And do you question my honor?” he asked in a voice of 
suppressed anger. ‘‘I love her. I mean to marry her — where 
is the wrong?” 

‘¢To marry her! Mon Dieu, you mean to marry her?” 

‘¢Tf fate will so favor me; it is the dream of my life!” 

The priest sighed: ‘‘ An idle dream,” he said mournfully, 
«¢ She can never be your wife.” 

The words fell with prophetic meaning on Herbert Roslyn’s 
ears; he grasped his companion roughly by the arm. 

‘¢Tell me,” he cried, with unnatural rudeness, ‘* what is the 
obstacle that lies between us? 
Explain your meaning, reverend 
father!” 

‘¢Hush, hush! my son, be calm 
and I will tell you all.” 

Roslyn’s face paled. 
‘If it be shame or dis- 
grace, I warn you, 
keep the knowledge 
to yourself, I will be- 
lieve no harm of her.” 

‘‘Ah, Roslyn,” said 
the priest sadly, his 
eyes filling with un- 
wonted tears. ‘* You 
are young, happy, con- 
tented with your life, 
it is hard that I should 
be the one to break 
your heart.” He laid 
his hand gently on the 
other’s shoulder, and 
stooping whispered 3 She held a four-leaf clover . . . 
few words in his ear. 

The silence that followed his communication, was more 
eloquent than language. It was as if some overwhelming grief 
had paralyzed the young man’s brain, and stilled his active 
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tongue. He sat in his simple, graceful attitude, with his dark 
eyes following the motion of a bird that circled far above him, 
but it was evident that he saw nothing. He was very pale, the 
lines about his mouth had deepened; in the space of a: few mo- 
ments, he had grown old and hopeless looking. 

Pére Julien’s heart smote him: ‘‘ Courage, my son,” he said 
kindly, ‘‘lifeis before you, grief will not always endure. Time, 
the all potent physician, will cure the bleeding wound.” 

Roslyn’s tense features relaxed, he laid his head down on the 
wooden table, and sobbed like a child: ‘‘ Life will never seem 
the same,” he cried passionately; ‘‘the wound may heal, but 
the scar will go with me to my grave. Mon Dieu,” falling un- 
consciously into the native vernacular, ‘‘ was ever a fate so 
cruel? is there no hope for her? she is so young, so beautiful? ” 
he lifted his agonized face. 

‘¢ None,” replied the priest, ‘‘ her mother, in her youth, was 
fairer than a dream, and sixteen years ago,” lowering his voice 
reverently, ‘‘ she died in New Orleans at the Charity Hospital — 
a leper.” 

Roslyn writhed as beneath a blow. ‘‘And I love her,” he 
groaned. ‘‘Oh, Joyeuse, my little white rose, if I might but 
suffer in your place.” 

‘¢ Roslyn,” said the priest after a moment of earnest thought, 
‘‘you must not see her again; nay, it sounds cruel, but it is 
wiser, kinder after all. This night must you go!” 

‘©Q, my father, grant me this last happiness. Remember, it 
is the evening of the ball, she will expect me, she has pledged 
me half her dances”—he broke off in sudden horror; what 
mockery to speak of love promises given and won, in the face 
of the pitiful intelligence he had gained. 

‘¢You know best,” he gasped; ‘‘ forgive me if I have seemed 
ungrateful, but I think my heart is broken.” The clock from 
the church tower chimed six. Pére Julien started. ‘‘I must 
leave you,” he said with emotion; ‘‘ they will be waiting for 
me.” He laid his hands on the young man’s bowed head, his 
lips moved in prayer, but aloud he only said: ‘‘ Farewell, my 
son, a long farewell, and may God bless you!” His footsteps 
echoed on the planked walk; a little later and the swelling of 
the evening hymn announced that the service had begun, but 
Roslyn never moved. 

When at length he lifted his head the sun had gone down, 
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the shadows of night were about him. He rose up mechan- 
ically, and made his way out of the garden to the road beyond. 
In his misery he hardly noted whither his steps were leading 
him, until he found himself in the midst of the flocks of geese 
driven nightly to the grassy common. The hissing and cack- 
ling that followed his advent in a measure roused him from his 
abstraction; he pushed his hat 
from his forehead, and looked 
absently about him. In the dim- 
ness of the twilight the little 
hamlet acquired a picturesque- 
ness that it did not possess by 
day. The bare grey houses, 
guiltless of paint, lost their 
angularity and plainness. The 
sluggish bayou gleamed like a sil- 
ver thread in the rays of the © 
rising moon. 

From the low unrailed galleries 
came the murmur of voices, 
broken now and then by a mel- 
low laugh; a mother’s voice croon- 
ing a lullaby to her little one 
seemed in harmony with the 
brooding peace of the hour. He laid his head down . . . 

Roslyn’s heart throbbed painfully; through the branches of 
the china trees he caught the twinkle of lights; they were mak- 
ing ready for the ball at Delville’s store! And she would be 
there in the simple frock he had praised, with a cherokee rose- 
bud pinned in her waving hair. He covered his eyes with his 
hands, and staggered down the silent road to where the Idler 
lay. He climbed on board and threw himself down on the 
deck in the shadow of the awning. 

He lay there motionless, scarcely breathing, listening to the 
various noises from the shore. The monotonous hum of a 
locust, from the myrtle grove near by, drove him frantic. The 
cheerful twitter of a belated bird impressed him as wilfully 
heartless; the merry voices of a party of ball goers fell with 
painful clearness on his ears. 

They were very near now, he could see their laughing faces 
in the moonlight; most of them were familiar to him—Celeste, 
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Jeanne, Aimée and their attendant cavaliers—Volsui, Anatole 
and Florian Sardeur. But who was this who walked by Réné 
Lasson’s side? Roslyn lifted himself on his elbow, they were 
so close to the boat’s edge, on the bank, that he could have 
touched them with his hand: 

«¢ Ah, Réné,” he heard the girl say, ‘<I like you, you are 
my good friend, but love —” the low tones trembled ‘<i y en a 
un autre.” 

And then they passed on, and their voices died away in the 
distance. The stars came out, one by one, the cherokee rose 
hedges skirting the road became tangled with fireflies, the frogs 
from a neighboring swamp struck up a plaintive chorus. 

Far off, from some remote house, a dog began barking, its 
voice mingling curiously with the 
music of Volsui’s fiddle. The ball 
was beginning! 

Roslyn turned his face to where 
Antoine stood, his voice broke as 
he gave the order to cast off. The 
man stared: Was Monsieur really 
in earnest? ‘* Yes, yes, I pray that 
I may never see the dase again! 
Ah, Dieu merci!” 

A breeze came over the house 
, tops, rustling the tassling corn and 
scattering the pink blossoms of the 
crepe myrtle trees over the grass. 

It tilled the dropping sails and 
fluttered the jaunty pennon at the 
Idler’s mast head. Slowly the 
banks began to recede, the houses 
Slowly the banks began to recede... .became indistinct, the lights far 
away, until only the grey church tower was visible, with the 
moonlight shining on the cross. 

New Orleans, La. J. H. Nicno.ts. 
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Two classes of persons make the life of the honest investi- 
gator profoundly miserable. One comprises that great number 
who know all about it already—without knowing anything 
about it. These dismiss the subject as bosh and balderdash, 
and all who fool with it as lunatics. One of these—a most 
excellent and intelligent gentleman, by-the-way—recently said 
that he would not for a moment believe his own senses in a 
matter of that sort. If he saw a ghost and it seemed clear that 
fraud was impossible, it would be easier for him to think him- 
self crazy than to believe the testimony of his own eyes. 
These incredulous individuals listen to the narration of psychic 
experience with marked impatience, except when one, in all can- 
dor, points out the things in which the experience falls short 
of being absolutely conclusive. Then the air changes and there 
is a look of decided relief; the possibility that after all it may 
be differently explained is always certainty to his mind, how- 
ever improbable it may be in fact. If, on the contrary, your 
story admits no escape from the theory of Pirit-presence, he 
views you pityingly as a fool, or angrily as a liar. He has no 
use for a ghost story that cannot be explained, as was lately said 
by one of Chicago’s literati in a sketch. 

His anti-type is even more a thorn in the flesh. He is either 
a convert already or is strongly predisposed to believe. If you 
indicate something which looks suspicious, he is on his mettle 
in a trice and condemns you as hypercritical and impolite. To 
his view, you are utterly unreasonable when you do not succeed 
in seeing everything through his spectacles. Does a face appear 
in the cabinet, it is surely his good old grandmother who died 
when he was a lad. Little matters it that the dear old lady 
weighed three hundred pounds, while the poor ghost is thin as 
arail. He shifts his opinion, but is quite as positive the other 
way, when the spook gets her wind and avers that she is his aunt 

*This clever answer to the article we published in our April issue, under the title of 
Hallucinations of the Senses and Spiritism, is illustrated with pictures from the col- 


lection of this distinguished student of Psychic Force, M. Yveling Raimbaud, of 
Paris.—Ep1Tor. 
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Maria. You might be amused if you were not irritated by his 
. stupendous willingness to believe. 

Another class of persons is not so amusing as these but far 
more powerful and disagreeable. I refer to the great number 
who in their hearts believe and tremble like the devils in the 
parable ; they see no good purpose to be served by investigat- 
ing these things. Of course they concede that spirits exist; 
there is no necessity to experiment to discover that ; the Bible 
says so. They do not believe that the good Lord ever intended 
men to know about these things; they belong to the realm of 
faith. The limit of human knowledge from their point of view 
should not be the limit set by the eyes and ears God gives us, 
but by some artificial boundary to be determined by the priests. 
This spirit is the essence of superstition, the relic of the times 
when men burned witches instead of investigating them. 

The claim of spiritism is a simple proposition that the in- 
dividual and conscious intelligence of a man continues to exist 
after the organic change called death. This is either true or 
not true; and it is not put forward as an article of faith or a 
prerequisite to salvation, but as a fact to be proven by tangible 
evidence, by concrete phenomena which cannot be explained on 
any other hypothesis. Now, of course, apart from the pleasure 
of communicating with our friends, the establishment of the 
truth of spirit-existence on a firm scientific basis is well worth 


the effort; and in any case the phenomena presented make an 
interesting study, and the result of a pursuit of hypnotic experi- 
ments shows that valuable discoveries await those who delve 
into the occult. These phenomena are of great variety, com- 
prising rappings, voices, apparitions, automatic and independent 
writing, clairvoyance, clairaudience and psychometry. Much 
of this you can judge of at first hand, that is, may hear the 
voices, behold the writing, scrutinize the apparitions. You 
may do this without regard to your own state of belief or in- 
fidelity; all that you will require will be eyes and ears of the 
usual sort. Then there will be other phenomena which you 
will have to judge from second-hand only; there will be things 
which the medium will see and hear and report to you who can 
neither see nor hear. Such phenomena you can test only by 
the accuracy of the description or the character of the communi- 


cations. 
The proposition that spirits do exist and can communicate 
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with the living, or rather the embodied, carries with it the prop- 
osition that no mysterious and unattainable skill is requisite 
in order to bring about this communication, provided the spirits 
themselves are willing. This isalso affirmed by the most adept, 
who assert 
that a very 
considerable 
number in 
every com- 
munity pos- 
sess medium- 
istic powers 
which would 
be  devel- 
oped by the 
simplest pos- 
sible experi- 
ment, that 
of merely 
sitting and 
permitting 
the spirits to 
do their 
will. They 


assert that in 
almost any 
group of a 
dozen _per- 
sons, there is 
one or more, 
who, if a cir- 
cle were 
formed, 


would develop psychic powers. This much is said to illustrate 
the fact that there is none of that exclusiveness about spiritism 
which you rightly expect to find in things which are purely 
impositions. 

Of course as yet there have not been phenomena in sufficient 


numbers or conclusive enough in character to establish the pos- 
tulate of spiritism; if there had been, the necessity for investi- 
gation would not be apparent. But it is not too much to say that 


The materialized Katie King, and her medium, Miss Cook. 
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the work has gone far enough to establish to every thoughtful 
and considerate mind that there is something well worth in- 
vestigation; and that is what just now needs demonstration. 
For on the part of some, who have not yet come to realize the 
possibilities of research of this sort, there is a disposition to 
drive the phenomena into hidden places by legal prohibition 
and thus to cripple all investigation. But the thinking and 
reading public can hardly have failed to be deeply impressed 
by the constantly increasing attention which has been paid of 
late to this phase of scientific investigation by the best minds 
of the age. 

For the purpose of encouraging unprejudiced investigation 
and study, the American Psychical Society was incorporated 
and already numbers among its active members such men as 
B. O. Flower of The Arena, Hamlin Garland, the well-known 
novelist, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Rev. Heber Newton, Rev. T. 
E. Allen, Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the English naturalist, and many others of like 
reputation for brains. The results of the first investigations of 
the society have already been given to the world and have 
attracted the attention of the thinking people everywhere. A 
branch has but lately been organized in Chicago and is com- 
posed of some of the ablest professional, literary and business 
men the West affords. This organization was brought about 
through my instrumentality at the request of President Garland ; 


and as the incidents which I am about to relate are matters of - 


personal observation for the most part, I beg the indulgence of 
the reader for a little explanation of my position and attitude. 
Neither myself nor any of my near relatives have ever been 
spiritualists in any sense. My parents were and are members 
of an orthodox denomination and never attended a séance in 
their lives. The same was true of myself until after the open- 
ing of the present year; my attitude was one of pure indiffer- 
ence. My attitude now is that of suspense and interest and by 
no means of conviction. 

An account of my first séance has already been made public, 
being thought of sufficient importance and interest to warrant 
publication. In this place it is enough to say that the materi- 
alization of more than twenty spirits in a room not very dimly 
lighted, nearly every one immediately recognized and conversed 
with by some one, several speaking foreign languages, the appa- 
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A form issuing from the person of the medium stretched upon the 
ground, in a trance. 
[William Eglinton’s Experiments.]} 
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ritions varying in size from mere babies to big men, and in 
appearance from smooth-faced girls to wrinkled crones, made a 
strong impression on me, although there were crude things 
enough in the performance to prevent my conceding its genu- 
ineness. Among the others came a young woman who claimed 
to be a person whom I had once known but had not seen or 
heard of for many years. She stated that she died two years ago, 
and chatted away glibly enough about things partly within and 
partly without my recollection. Upon inquiry by correspond- 
ence I learned that she was dead, but although I have as yet 
no definite information, she seems to have given the wrong date. 
In another séance, conducted by the same medium, a spirit called 
for a lady of our party by name, the name being an unusual one. 
This lady had never been in the presence of the medium before, 
and was known to but two persons in the room, Mrs. Dawson ¢ 
and myself. The same spirit supplemented this by very clearly 
identifying herself by her full name, including surname, which 

is a very uncommon one. At the same séance a little boy | 
appeared and said to a man who sat very close to the cabinet, | 
‘Uncle, tell papa that I’m not dead at all.” The gentleman, 
after the close of the séance, said that this was in answer to his 
mental question and was just what he came to get. He told us 
that the boy had died but a short time before, soothed in his last. 
moments by the assurance of his uncle that he would not really 
die at all. The minister who conducted the funeral services had 
chosen to be offended at this and had reiterated in the ears of 
the mourning relatives: ‘‘This boy is dead. You will never 
hear from him again before the resurrection morning.” 

Some of my experiences in clairvoyance as well as in clair- 
audience and slate and automatic writing, are not less remark- 
able. Two mediums, neither of whom knew me, nor anything 
about me, succeeded in finding among my familiar spirits a 
young woman who met a violent death while in my service. 
With her both saw a little child whom she dearly loved and 
who followed her across the dark river after the interval of a 
year. Each of these mediums also told more or less circum- 
stantially the method of her taking off and one got her name 
and age for me. One of these mediums also told me the number 
and circumstances of both my fathér’s family and my own, and 
gave a good analysis of the characteristics of all the constituents. 
Yet another medium obtained my father’s name by automatic 
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writing, without in the least suspecting the relationship and 
also obtained my first name by clairaudience without knowing 
what application to make of it. Both the mediums who found 
the young woman with me said that the nature of her injuries 
was such that she could not speak, which again agreed with the 
signals of a spirit purporting to be her at one of the material- 
izing séances already described. 

These co- 
incidences 
might be ex- 
plained on 
the theory of 
mind read- 
ing, as the 
two persons 
were confes- 
sedly in my 
mind. But 
in. the case 
which I am 
about to re- 
late, this hy- 
pothesis 
would be-un- 
tenable. At 
one of my 
sittings the 
medium de- 
clared that 
a spirit was 
present, 
wearing the 
garb of an- 
cient times 
and oriental 


The medium, William Eglinton, at the Court of Russia, causes a 
i female form to appear between the Duchess of Oldenburg and 
countries, a the Grand-Duke Sergius Only the members of the Imperial 


family were present. 


robe depend- 
ing from the head, very dark and commanding, Asiatic in 
demeanor and features, with a brilliant star and crescent 
on his forehead. The communications, which he gave me 
through the medium, were unintelligible to her for the most 
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part and dealt with questions of Eastern religions and phil- 
osophies. The spook said that he was one of five who pur- 
posed communicating with me. Upon request a message 
was written independently upon a slate and signed by a 


name of either Persian or Arabic origin. This I was much in- | 


clined to think a stock trick of the medium in order to tickle 
the vanity of her customers; but ere the day was over a lady of 
my acquaintance, who has only developed such powers within a 
few weeks, stopped short in the middle of a lively conversation 
and said that she saw a monk hovering about me. She went on 
to describe him and, barring the star and crescent, the descrip- 
tion was nearly identical with that of the medium. When the 
apparition disappeared, she said that she had seen him once 
before in company with four others, but had not thought best 
to speak of it; all this, remember, without any knowledge of 
the discoveries of the medium. Yet another medium and the 
only one with whom I have had a sitting since then, discovered 
a similar character among my familiars, her guide, who is sup- 
posed to be an Indian, describing him as a big brave who wears 
adress. He likewise asserted that there were five in all and 
that the chief wore something shining on his head. This medium 
got, by automatic writing, a name which was Persian beyond 
a doubt, but not the same as the name given by independent 
writing through the other medium. 

The space allotted me is too little to multiply or amplify 
these incidents. But the most conclusive of all my experiences 
occurred at my sitting with this last medium in the form of a 
communication from a friend of mine, an old and well-known 
newspaper man who died but a short time ago. The first 
syllable of his last name comprises the whole surname of the 
woman who appeared to me at my first séance and I thought 
that she had put in an appearance for the purpose of explaining 
away the discrepancy in dates to which,I have already reverted. 
But the guide insisted that this was a man and that what he had 
given was but part of the name ; whereupon, utterly forgetful 
of my old friend, I declared that I had never known such a 
person. It was necessary for the medium to get his first.name 
and nearly all the surname before it at last dawned upon me 
that it was my friend. Even then I kept my own counsel and 
the guide said that he was ‘‘a newspaper brave,” and also gave 
the name of a managing editor for whom he had worked for 
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many years. As a final identification, he also accurately 
described the ailment which was responsible for my friend’s 
death. This I regard as the most remarkable of all my experi- 
ences, as he was certainly as far from my mind as is possible. 
I might say in this connection that in order to test the honesty 
of one medium, I let her take a handkerchief marked with the 
name of another person, expecting to catch her in a trap; but 
though she made several efforts, she did not get my name; and 
did not give the wrong one. 

Many similar experiences might be given, but what has 
already been said is surely sufficient to show that there is some- 
thing worth investigating which is all that I desire to demon- 
strate. 

Mites Menanver Dawson. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ATHLETICS 


AS A FACTOR IN COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Twenty years ago athletics did not enter very largely into 
University life in the United States. Our American students 
were not devoting much of their energies in that direction, and 
their surplus of animal spirits found a vent in hazing and the 

—_ perpetration of question- 
able college ‘ jokes.” Stu- 
dents were ‘‘smoked out,” 
and put ‘‘under_ the 
pump;” sidewalks were 
torn up, gates unhinged ; 
professors were ‘‘ horned,” 
and college property was 
destroyed. Within the 
time mentioned a great 


change has come over the 
student life in this coun- 
try. Now and then we 
still hear of some outrage 


being perpetrated by a 
body of students, but such 
' conduct has become very 
7 exceptional, and as a class 
American students. have 
become well-behaved men and women, no longer disposed to 
the boyish pranks which characterized the college students of 
twenty years ago. ; 

One reason for this transférmation is in the fact that students 


work off their excess of animal spirits on the athletic field and 


inthe gymnasium. Athletic sports have in another way also 
improved the morale of college life. The men who have entered 
athletic contests have learned the necessity of temperance in all 


things, and of self-control. The Duke of Wellington is quoted 


as saying that the battle of Waterloo was won on the field of 
Rugby, and there is no doubt that on athletic fields men learn 


We 
President Henry Wade Roge 
Northwestern University. 
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to be strong, manly, plucky, masterful men. And this result 
is not accomplished at the expense of intellectual attainments. 

Wilkie Collins, in one of his novels, depicts university stu- 
dents as profoundly versed in horse-racing, in athletic sports, 
in pipes, beer, billiards, and betting, but as profoundly ignorant 
of everything else under the sun. The truth is, however, that 
in the great majority of cases, students are the better prepared 
for mental exercise by combining physical exercise along with 
it. In 1888 the Overseers of Harvard College requested the 
Faculty of that institution to investigate the whole subject of 
athletics and to report on the same. The investigation was 
made and the report followed. The examination covered a 
period of ten years, and the report showed : 

1. That athletic contests were favorable to the health of 
the students as a body. ‘‘Upon the participants themselves 
the physical effects are good. The average strength of students 
and the perfection of their physical development have greatly 
increased during ten years. At present there about 100 men in 


college stronger than the strongest man in 1880.” 
2. That athletic contests did not seriously interfere with 


attendance on college courses, nor lower the standard of scholar- 
ship. 
3. That athletic contests had in the main a good moral in- 


fluence upon those taking part in them. 
American universities have encouraged athletics because the 


university authorities have believed that such sports promote 
the physical and intellectual well-being of the student body. 
But in extending this encouragement it is absurd to assert, as 
has sometimes been done, that they have acted as though they 
considered the cultivation of the muscles as of equal importance 


with the cultivation of the mind. University authorities are 

guarding these sports against abuse by rigid rules which are 

carefully enforced. Henry Rocesrs. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR INTERCOLLEGIATE BASE BALL. 


TOURNAMENT 


Perhaps there is no country in the world where athletics 
take such a prominent place in college life as in America. In 
England we find our only rival, and it can be well said that one 
who plays on the University eleven or rows with the crew 
either at Oxford or Cambridge, holds about as high a position 
in the hearts of his fellow students as does the American base 
ball or foot ball man here. The English love out-door exercise, 
but they do not care to go at it with any great exertion. Yet, 
foot ball and cricket are the trainers of the English youth, and 
foreigners are surprised, when they visit. the large schools, to see 
the important places assigned to the two pursuits. The Eng- 
lish youth is encouraged in his athletic tendencies. His father 
was the same before him. Well understood exercise strength- 
ens both the mind and the body, and this is not forgotten by 
the instructors of the people, whoever they may be. Glad- 
stone, who is perhaps the best known Englishman of our times, 
is skilled in the art of felling trees, and this trait no doubt adds 
to his popularity. Scott was a brilliant sportsman; Tyndall 
had a tendency toward scaling high mountains; Wordsworth 
liked long walks, and Lord Byron was widely known on ac- 
count of his great swimming ability. Keats, during his youth, 
was supposed to be the strongest man in the neighborhood; 
John Bright would go off on long salmon fishing excursions; 
Professor Clifford, it is said, excelled in gymnastics, while 
Herbert Spencer liked the same sort of exercise. 

In Germany, out-door sports are to a great extent unpopular. 
The German students are proficient in the gymnasium. Their 
teacher has generally taken a course in gymnastics, and in 
order to teach in a German gymnasium, he must have passed the 
special government examination. ‘‘ Turning” is a given part of 
their work. They love to take long walks, and their vacations 
for the most part are spent in this way. But they have no out- 
door games that can be compared with any of ours. In the 
universities they have no representative athletics. The univer- 
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John A. Bellows. 
Pres. Tournament Committee. 


sity life is entirely different from 
ours, there being hardly any feeling 
of fellowship among the students, 
at least as we, Americans, under- 
stand it. They have gymnastical 
societies, but they are for purely 
in-door work. 

During the last few years an in- 
terest for boating has arisen in Ger- 
many; boating clubs being found 
in most of the large cities and uni- 
versity towns where water is accessi- 
ble. The Germans are generally 


and muscular. They have, since 
time immemorial, taken pride in 
their stature and physical capabil- 
ities. The old guard of Frederick 
the Great has gone down to history. 
To-day no one can say that there is 
any better array of manhood than is 
seen in the Royal Guard of William 
II. They have always desired to 
put the best men in the Sovereign’s 
Guard and often resorted to ruse to 
obtain them. In fact, the army 
constitutes, now-a-days, the leading 


well 


Prof. A. A. Stagg. 
Sec'y. Tournament Committee. 


Francis W. Coler. 
Treas. Tournament Committee. 


physical trainer of the German 
youth. It does for him what out- 
door sports do for the English and 
American. 

In France there is now a decided 
tendency for out-door games. In 
the Lycées and University centers 
there is not much interest shown in 
general athletics. Most of the 
Lycées are in large towns where 
there are but few opportunities for 
such work. In Paris, despite the 
difficulties which surround them, 
students have taken an interest in 
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such games as are enjoyed by us. They have their foot ball 
teams and the games are tolerably well played according 
to our point of view. A series is generally played every 
year between the different Lycées in the city. They have 
also field meetings in which the students strive to excel and 
hold up the honor of their own school. A game of foot ball 
is now played annually in Paris between representative Eng- 
lish and French teams, and a return game is also played on 
English soil. These games are well attended, and full men- 
tion is made of them in the daily papers. It would be much 
better for the French nation if more interest were shown in 
everything that tends to healthy, physical development. In 
that direction there are two grounds for hope in France, and 
only two: first, comes the modern scientific spirit with its loud, 
ever louder, warning against the neglect of the body. Second, 
but not least, the extension of the military training. Only one 
town in France is noted for its athletics, that is St. Levant. It 
is the boast of this place that every inhabitant is a strong swim- 
mer. Ask one if he can swim he does not answer ‘‘ yes,” but 
simply says, ‘‘I come from St. Levant.” Again, in France, 
the church discourages athletics, the reason for which is not 


easily discernible. Besides, the athletic clubs in France are - 


almost always of a political color, which, to a great extent, im- 
pedes their success. 

In no continental country is there a game that can be com- 
pared with American base ball or English foot ball. What 
Continental Europe attains in the military and gymnasium 
work, we arrive at in our out-door games. Base ball, as is well 
known, is essentially ‘‘the” American game, of Americaiis, for 
Americans and by Americans. It holds in America the same 
place that cricket does in the old country, and in a comparison 
between the two games one can readily discern the difference 
in the natures of the two peoples. Cricket is a long, tedious 
game and a single match can be made to last three days or 
more. The wicket running is not scientific as the American 
base running, but the English batting necessitates, perhaps, 
more skill than the American. The flat bat calls for quite a 
knack in giving the ball the angles that are to send it in the 
different directions. The mode of. bowling the ball is perhaps 
more difficult to acquire, but not as scientific as the American 
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pitching. The power of our pitchers in curving and in chang- 
ing pace astounds our friends from across the water. 

But the English like their slow, easy-going game; they are 
generally slow and phlegmatie in their nature; they are con- 
servative and stand by old customs and habits. Americans are 
nervous, cannot bear monotony and as a rule do not care for 
the favorite game of their English cousins. The average length 
of a base ball game is only two hours and a half and, prolonged 
beyond that period, becomes tedious. Base ball, I believe, is 
the result of the Americanizing of the old English game of 
Rounders, although the German Sau Ball may have had its in- 
fluence. 

The first regular base ball club that was ever organized was 


The aaron and grand stand to be cond for the Intercollegiate iteameaghs 


the old ‘‘ Knickerbocker club,” which was brought together in 
New York in 1845. They played the game in the larger cities 
‘of the East, but it was not well known outside of these. From 
the organization of that club to the organization of the ‘+ Ex- 
celsior club” in Brooklyn in 1860, the game remained in a 
crude state and required but little science, but soon the amateur 
element, in contradistinction to the professional, gave the game 
an impetus which it has not lost yet, by any means. In those 
days, the amateur element was better than the professional. 
The members of the Excelsior club excelled all others in their 
social standing and in their playing. By the time the civil war 
began, the game had gained quite a foothold, but, of course, 
the war had its influence upon base ball. People had other 
more immediate and vital things to think of. The game became 
nearly obsolete until after the war, but that it had kept faithful 
admirers is evidenced by the fact that in many of the prisons 
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base ball was indulged in to quite an extent, and I believe in 
one case there was a game between the Union prisoners and the 
Confederate soldiers. After 1865, the growth of base ball was 
very rapid and, in a short time, the game became a profession 
for many players. 

In 1871, the first regular professional base ball conference 
was held. Leagues were formed and a national interest devel- 
oped in the game. Of the older clubs, the ‘‘ Athletic club” of 
Philadelphia, the ‘‘ Bostons,” and the ‘¢ Metropolitan club” of 
New York deserve mention. In 1874, the Boston and Athletic 
clubs played a series of games on English soil, and the English- 
men showed quite an interest in this sport. This interest grew 
apace and now, in England and Australia, we find leagues that 
play the game. The colleges soon took up the game and in a 
short time it became a leading college sport. The students 
soon began to take as much interest in and to give as much 
encouragement to their base ball team as they did to their 
crew. At an early date Harvard was famous as one of the best 
nines in the country. Its wonderful campaign of 1870 is one 
of the most triumphant in the history of base ball. 

For base ball was fast becoming the great American game. 
It has been argued that college students who love the game 
and take part in it are apt to be behind in an intellectual way; 
but base ball has numbered among its distinguished enthusiasts 
such men as Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, Charles Foster and 
Jerry Rusk. Presidents, senators, congressmen, judges, edu- 
cators in all branches and men in every business have been drawn 


within the bounds of its charms. Even the staid old game of. 


cricket has been compelled to recognize base ball in conservative 
England. But base ball had its origin in America and here it 
was perfected. It is entirely a game of our country, this being 


the only place where it is played to any extent. For health 


and out-door exercise it cannot be excelled; and it is not a purely 
physical game, it has distinctly intellectual features: inferences 
drawn and judgments formed on the base ball field are just as 
difficult and must be as prompt and decisive as many in the 
game of life. Then the systematic:training, now so important 
a factor in college athletics, has a tendency toward the formation 
of regular habits. A person tired after a hard day’s work at 
base ball .does not wish to carouse around late at night. 
It gives a person self-confidence and self-control, both of which 
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are indispensable in the governing of other men. It has been 
well said that ‘‘to succeed in base ball or athletics requires 
every quality any vocation in life requires.” Self-control, at- 
tention to one thing, prompt decision, obedience, regularity of 
habits and good nature are all necessaries. In a word, the 
game calls for the most constant concentration. A person who, 
on the ball field, is quick, bright and alert, cannot fail to show 
up well in class work. No other game can arouse such enthusi- 
asm at a single contest. Foot ball is the only rival it has. 

The first college base ball association was the ‘Intercolle- 


giate Base Ball Association ” which was organized in the fall of 
1876. It contained the representative clubs of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown and Amherst. Trouble immedi- 
ately arose among the teams because it was thought that some 


of the colleges were employing professional players. This caused 
Yale to withdraw and she did not play in the regular services of 
games, but by competing with other clubs in outside games she 
showed herself to be the best college team then in existence. 
Things went on comparatively smoothly until 1883, when some 
disssension caused Dartmouth to withdraw from the association 
for one year; but it was not till 1887, when Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton withdrew from the association and joined forces as 
the ‘‘EKastern College League,” that there was any radical 


change. This left Amherst, Brown and Dartmouth, organized 
as a separate league. The next year they took in Williams and 
blossomed out as ‘‘ The American College Association.” Trinity 
was then taken in, and in 1888-9 the same clubs continued in 
that league; but, in 1891, ‘‘The Intercollegiate Association” 
was again reduced to three clubs. These few kept together and 
still compete yearly for the Association pennant. In the same 
year the ‘* Eastern League” of college clubs broke up. Last 
year in the tri-college contest between Harvard, Princeton and 


Yale, the result was as follows: 


Merverd...... scecscsecs Won 3; lost 1; played 4; per cent. of victories .750; total runs scored 28. 


It will be seen that this resulted in a tie between Harvard 


and Yale. The attempt to have the tie played off was not suc- 
cessful. The following table shows what has been done by 
these three colleges in the championship series : 
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Years. Ist. 2nd. 8rd. 4th. 5th. 


Yale is shown to have won most of the championships, and 
can be said to be ‘‘ the” representative college base ball nine of 
America. In the Association, Amherst has had the best of it, 


winning the trophy in 1890-91; but last year Dartmouth car- 
ried off the honors. 


CLUBS. PLAYED AT SCORE, 
Dartmouth vs. Williams ............... Hanover......... cna 
Dartmouth vs. Amherst..... 


Dartmouth vs. Amherst.... 
Amherst vs. Williams....... 
Amherst vs. Williams.......... 


The record of the prominent eastern colleges for 1892 up to 
July 9th, is as follows: 


2 | 2 | 
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2 1 3 2 1 1 1 2 2 1/15 | .789 

1 4 1 0 0 2 8 | 

0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 -182 
PUNE Vc ckeveesces. 3 4 3 7 6 6 8 8 4 6 9 | 60 


It will be seen that the Harvards had the best of it, with 
Brown University second, and Yale third. 


But not only in the East has such an interest for the great 
American game been manifested. It has progressed westward. 
All colleges, no matter of what size, have leagues to which they 


belong. The history of minor leagues would be only of local 
interest and would not find a fit place in an article like this. As 


a rule the colleges in one state tend towards ranking themselves 
into acommon league, while the best of these teams join one 
composed of the best teams of the neighboring states. 


Now let us inquire why it is that such an interest has been 
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taken in the game by so many thousands of intelligent people. 
Why is it that the colleges and university faculties favor the 
game above all others? This can only be answered by examin- 
ing closely into the objects of college contests. An admirably 
clear and complete discussion of this topic is found in an 
article that appeared in the New Englander some time in 1875- 
1876. The author classifies as follows the various elements 
that have rendered intercollegiate contests such tremendous 
favorites in all our institutions of learning. ‘* These contests,” 
he says, ‘‘ serve : 

‘¢ First: To test the power of the competitors, their general 
culture and their special training for the feat. Also the possi- 
bilities afforded by the colleges which are parties to the con- 
test. 

‘¢Second: ‘To develop and increase the interest in special 
kinds of games, sports, and lines of mental work or physical 
culture among the undergraduates in colleges represented and 
among men of learning and taste generally. 

‘‘Third: To bring colleges and men connected with them 
into better acquaintance with each other; to promote fellowship 
on common grounds and dispel groundless prejudices and nar- 
row conceits, and to effect a practical recognition of the com- 
mon ties which unite all colleges of liberal culture.” 

Now, what brings about these three elements to better advan- 
tage than base ball? And who can wonder that it is such a 
favorite? 

In the West, the most prominent league is the one to which 
the universities of Northwestern, Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 
consin belong. Within the last two years, these universities 
have done much to bring the game up to a high standard. Their 
teams are now quite proficient and the games are well attended. 
A good base ball team, foot ball eleven, or rowing crew are 
advertisements to the university to which they belong. An 
athletic man will naturally prefer the college where athletics 
stand the highest, and this is to a great extent the secret of the 
success of the eastern colleges; they get better material. But 
the main cause of their success is the strict course of training 
which they put men through and the science to which they re- 
duce their games. The West is beginning to copy their eastern 
brothers, and no doubt that in a short time it will have teams 
that will give the East pretty hard rubs. They have never 
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crossed bats with the East, and so an exact, conclusive com- - 


parison between them cannot readily be made. . For this and 

many other reasons, it has been thought that a series of games 

between the West and the East would be sure to arouse a na- 

tional interest outside of the college world. It would bring the 
wooo STREET 
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The “ Model Diamond” laid out for the Intercollegiate Base Ball Tournament. 


western colleges to the foreground, if not as victors, yet, at 
least, as earnest contestants. They would be observant, and, 
by watching the management and playing of other teams, would 
perfect their own. It would show the bond of union existing 
between the East and the West in their common love for base 
ball; it would bring the colleges into a closer relation and 
would do much towards promoting a fellowship among them. 
To do this is the aim of the committee having in charge the 
Worlds Fair Intercollegiate Base Ball Tournament. 
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The Tournament was the outgrowth of a desire to have a 
convention of college students during the World’s Fair whereby 
topics of general interest could be discussed, conclusions formed, 
and all colleges brought into closer contact. But this was 
deemed impracticable on account of the heavy expense and the 
want of proper entertainment. It was then decided to attempt 
to hold a series of base ball games between the eastern and 
western colleges, whereby the aim of the committee could be 
brought about in another way. In order to test the feeling as 
to the desirability of holding such games, the following letter 
was sent to several well known colleges 

Cuicaco, January 17, 1893. 

It is proposed to have a series of base ball games, during the last part 
of June and the first two or three weeks in July, between certain colleges 
representing the East and certain of the best Western colleges for the 
World’s Fair championship. The men who have it in charge are inter- 
ested in providing a test between not only the Eastern colleges on the 
one hand and the Western on the other, but also between the Eastern 
teams themselves and the Western teams themselves. They are also 
interested in upholding and promulgating amateur athletics, and as the 
colleges stand for the purest amateur athletics, they have decided to 
work through them to further thisobject. The plan is to hold a sort of 
inter-collegiate base ball tournament in which the World’s Fair cham- 
pionship will be decided. The leading Eastern teams have been invited 
to compete; and we sincerely hope that you will help forward a worthy 
enterprise by consenting tocome. Please let me hear from you regard- 
ing the plan. Sincerely, A. Atonzo Sraae, 

care of The University of Chicago. 

The committee as now constituted is composed of Prof. A. 
Alonzo Stagg, Yale, ’88; John A. Bellows, Northwestern 
University, 92, and Francis Walter Coler, Halle University, 
92. A great deal of work has been done, and now we are 
happy to announce the success of the undertaking. The an- 
swers to the above letter were numerous and most favorable. 
Most of the leading teams East, West and South were pleased 
to co-operate with us. The work done by the committee natu- 
rally progressed very slowly on account of the great amount of 
corresponding to be attended to. The opinions of well known 
college graduates and of men interested in college affairs were 
sought. They were all in favor of the idea and offered to do 
whatever they could to insure a success. Assoon as the college 
world learned of the tournament,.numerous requests were 
received by the committee for admission ; but it was decided to 
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limit the contestants to the best teams from representative insti- 
tutions. 

Soon it became apparent to the committee that it ought to 
place the work under some f- 
advisory board composed 
of recognized authorities 
concerning such matters. 
Distance rendered it impos- 
sible to draw this board 
from among the _ under- 
graduates of the various 
institutions entering the 
contest. The ‘‘ University 
Club ” of Chicago was then 
asked to appoint a com- 
mittee with whom we could 


advice. The interest these 
gentlemen take in the move- Entrance and committee rooms. 
ment is shown by their conforming most cheerfully to our 
request. 

A committee appointed by Edward G. Mason, president of 
the University Club; and composed of John M. Harlan, Alfred 
Cowles and George A. Carpenter, representing the University 
Club of Chicago, conferred with the Tournament Committee, 
and they were most heartily in favor of placing the Tournament 
under the auspices of the Club. 

This series of games will be the first of its kind ever held 
in the world, and the fact that base ball is our national game 
should add much interest to it. There will come teams from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic coast who will cross bats for the first 
time in their history. The series will be for the World’s 
Fair inter-collegiate championship of America and for the 
championship cup, which Mr. A. G. Spalding has been kind 
enough to give. . Other appropriate prizes will be awarded, 

This will be the only general meeting of college students 
during the World’s Fair, and it is believed that the incidental 
social consequences will be of great benefit and pleasure to the 
contestants and their friends. Most of the best teams have sent 
their final acceptance of our. invitation and will appear in Chi- 
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cago during the series which will take place in the latter part 
of June and the first part of July. 

The following institutions have expressed their desire to be 
represented in the tournament: Leland Stanford University, 
University of Toronto, University of Michigan, University of 
Wisconsin, Northwestern University, Chicago University, 
University of Illinois, Vanderbilt University, University of 
Virginia, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale Law 
School, Cornell, Amherst and Harvard. 

The tournament will bé held in West Chicago, this location 
being selected to avoid the noise and confusion near the Fair 
grounds. 

The park that is being improved is located at the corner of 
Lincoln and Polk streets. 

As this is to be a model base ball park and one of the finest 
that was ever created, we thought it interesting to present herein 
sketches of the grand stand, the diamond and field and the 
brick building to be used for an entrance and committee rooms, 
together with portraits of the committee. 

The grounds will be roomy and the grand stand and open 
seats massive and royal in their proportions, having seating 
capacity for 13,000 people. 

The base ball grounds proper are 475 feet square, exclusive 
of the carriage yard. 

It will give some idea of the magnitude of these improve- 
ments to state that 800,000 feet of lumber have been used in 
the grand stand and open seats. 

The diamond has been thoroughly tiled and filled with dirt 
and ground stone so as to give an elevated surface that will dry 
rapidly after rains. It has been laid out with artistic effect and 
placed in a high state of perfection. 

The right and left field fences are 540 feet from the home’ 
plate. The distance to the extreme centre field corner is 560 
feet. 

The committee is impressed with the vastness of the work 
before it and feels that it needs the hearty co-operation of all 
college graduates and those interested in college affairs. It is 
grateful to find in Betrorp’s Monraty such hearty and gen- 
erous assistance in the performance of its arduous task. 

For tae ComMITTrEE OF THE Wortp’s Farr I. C. B. B. T. 
Chicago. Francis WALTER Comer. 


‘ 
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A FRONTIER FICTION 
CHAPTER I 


Rae HE State of Washington is in the 

position of a young man of humble 
birth, who coming into some large 
estate, is suddenly discovered to be 
possessed of all the virtues and 
abilities which a shrewd world is 
pleased to find latent in great 
wealth. 

Our young Washington is being 
assiduously courted by the matronly 
East, and is in some danger of los- 
ing his strong poise of independence 
in the new office of gallant. 

The disgovery of the heir has been recent, the verification of 
his prospects more recent still. Before, he had lived the sim- 
ple vigorous life of a lad, uncouth somewhat, but happy, with 
merits and defects alike open to the eyes of an uncritical 
public. 

It was some time before Washington had risen to the emi- 
nence of Statehood, that in the town of Spokane lived a plain 
man with the honest name of James Green. He was walking, 
when we encounter him, across the sloping lawn that stretched 
away before a pretentious house. The house was built, 
evidently, in deference to imported taste, but the isolating 
instinct was visible in the heavy growth of trees with which the 
woodsman had surrounded it. 

James Green carried his forty years with the buoyant vigor 
of twenty-five; but his step was not the quick, nervous one that 
characterized the new-comer. His gait was slow, somewhat 
shambling. He was not handsome — his face was too rugged — 
but its lines had a shrewd humor that was pleasant. He bore 
all the personal labels of the pioneer, and his individuality was 
a thing so strong, that it defied the conventionality of his dress 
and his surroundings. 
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The incongruousness was, in a measure, apparent to James 
Green, for as he walked, he talked aloud, in the license of peo- 
ple used to solitude, and his soliloquy let in light upon his 
mental attitude. 

‘¢ Well,” he was ejaculating, ‘‘ my house is done now, and 
I’m not certain but I was an old fool to build it. Ten year 
ago I hadn’t two bits to buy clams, now I’ve got so much 
money, I’m wore out keeping track of it, so I go and build a 
house. I might have built areason’ble place, but you see I was 
too rich; I must contract this thundering big pile. And now I 
can’t get comf’table in it no way. I 
never shall get used to the carpets and 
table covers. A man loses all his 
privileges when he gets civerlized. 
Ten year ago I ate with my knife, 
smoked a pipe and wore overalls; now 
I’ve got to sleep agin sheets, shine my 
boots, say ‘Ah!” when I mean 
‘damn!’— I’m just the uncomf’ta- 
blest man in all Washington. I never 
was so well off as when I hadn’t naw- 
thin,’ nawthin’! To add to it all, I 
hain’t a thing on earth to do. [’m 

+ Sere half a mind to strike out for Alaska. 
Alaska ain’t got her boom up yet, an’ I’d be used to the ways 
thar. If I’m not to be pitied! Ill be etarnally — Ah! —I 
mean — yes, I mean damned, but I’ll do something desp’ret.” 

James Green was interrupted here, by the sudden appearance 
of a man gotten up in the attire of a New York exquisite. He 
was middle-aged, and his clothes had the rustiness which the 


rough service of an outpost soon induces; but they were still 
sufficiently noticeable to distinguish their wearer. 


«You are going to do something desperate, Mr. Green,” the 


new-comer observed, catching the last words of the soliloquy. 
Really now, that is exciting.” 


‘“‘Well, not to say — mebby —desp’ret.” Green hedged, 
« but— but —diff’rent. When a man has lived the stirrin’ 


life of a pi’neer, it’s death on him to just sit down and let the 
world swing from under him.” 
‘< Yes, the early days were stormy ones. All you frontiers- 


men have histories, One never knows whom he is addressing 
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in disguise. Come, Green, a bachelor of forty, what a racy 
record that promises? In confidence, now, where did you 
belong originally?” 

The old settler smiled. Archibald Sims had touched upon 
a weakness of pioneer pride. Because adventure is in a new 
country the order of things, every ‘‘early inhabitant” is ex- 


pected to figure as the hero of events. He upholds his title by | 


his chronicle. The frontier conscience is not of the most deli- 
cate. Men are licensed to strain facts, nay, to invent them, if 
pressed by a need of defending their repute. James Green’s 
early life had been the simple, honest one of agriculture. He 
had had his privations and his episodes, but they were not the 
thrilling ones incident to the career of a miner, or a settler in 
a hostile Indian section. Border warfare had ceased when 
James Green came to Spokane. But since he was called upon 
to maintain the record of a frontiersman forsooth, he must 
maintain it effectively. His sense of humortoo, was quickened 
by the New Yorker’s question, and his readiness to gull a 
tenderfoot. Since Sims required of a bachelor a career, he 
would give him one, a good savory one, such as the man would 
relish. 

‘¢Where did I b’long ’riginally?” he said slowly, a touch 
reluctantly. ‘Well, we old stagers don’t just like to rake up 
by-gones. But to a friend, perhaps— between oursels ” — he 
lowered his voice, — ‘‘I used to allow I hailed from Missouri 
— Price’s left wing; but latterly 
I’ve taken to hailin’ from In- 
diany. In point of fact, I come 
from Maine. 

‘«My name was Cook when I JE = 
lived in Maine. My first wife 
was Jane Cook — Burrows that 
was. I follered lumberin’ down | 


thar, but it warn’t a go. I was 
young and sowed some oats (like 
youngsters will), and it grew up 
cactus, prickly cactus. I come 


to the conclusion Maine was too 


cold a climate, so I left. Jane 
Cook was poor stock. I got 


4 


took in on her—I lielowonthe « Wines did you belong originally ?” 
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Cooks, Sims. But Katharine Govern was good blood. She 
war a Hamilton —off kin to Alexander Hamilton. I come to 
Ohio in the sixties, and made a stake. I was Govern there, 
William Govern. But I got into a shootin’ scrape in Ohio — 
gun went off by accident when I’d got the drop on him, and, 
and —I allowed the climate of Ohio was too hot, so I lit out in 
the night. I kind of lie low on the Governs, Sims. Then I 
come out to Nevada— McLean she was there — Hannah Mc- 
Lean. She had a silver property, the Bellew mine, so, though 
she warn’t, as one would say, a beauty, I married her squar. 
But I went broke on the Bellew. The Nevada boom bust, and 
I was in a bad way, very bad. I swore consider’ble over my 


His three wives. 


luck, but Hannah she prayed. Hannah was an oncommon pious 
soul, so I just left her in trust to Prov’dence, and come up along 
of James Green, to Washington. I lie kind of low, Sims, on 
the McLeans.” 

As James Green with becoming sincerity was spinning his 
fabulous record, it chanced that in the shelter of the trees 
another was overhearing the recital. The stranger was a young > 
man, of perhaps twenty-two, who listened — an expression 
of ever deepening consternation. 

His face was a handsome one. His grey eyes had not yet 
acquired the fixity of gaze which comes of the need of read- 
ing character, they took the world still upon faith. His 
mouth was fresh and brave; and though the forlorn quality of 
his attire might bave excused a touch of despondency, there 
was no trace of anything beyond a passing discomfort. The 
youth was visibly at outs with fortune; but he was a youth, and 
therefore, could smile. 

His errand hither this morning had been an unpleasant one. 
He had come to seek the Pioneer, as the man best able to help 
him into a livelihood; but he was unused to soliciting favors, 
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aud he had made his way on reluctant feet from the gate to 
where he had chanced to overhear James Green’s recital. The 
effect upon him at first, was of such strong contempt, that he 
turned abruptly, and retraced his way. 

‘¢ And this is the man to whom I have been sent,” he was 
thinking in surprised chagrin. ‘‘Go to James Green. I have 
had it from everyone. And this is James Green! Such a 
character would help nobody. And I will never stoop to ask 
him for help.” 

But he had not retreated far before another sentiment made 
him halt. 

‘* Mildred!” he was thinking now —‘‘dear, innocent Mildred, 
with no support but mine, and I, penniless!” 

In the confusion of the two inpellant forces, he walked back- 
ward and forward, now ad- C. 
vancing, as with a fixed pur- 
pose, now returning, as with a 
sense of hopeless futility. Sud- 
denly he paused. An idea 
had come to him — an idea 
of so humorous a nature, 
that he dropped into a rustic 
seat and gave himself up 
to laughter, low, but unre- 
strained. A light of delicious 
mischief sprang into his eyes; 
his whole face was aglow with 
a mirth that was largely imp- 
ishness. He rose and paced . . . gave himself up to laughter. 
the aisles between the trees, chuckling, absorbed in his boyish 
merriment. 

‘If I hadn’t Mildred,” he ejaculated, ‘‘I’d chance it, for sheer 
sport. McLean! Hannah McLean of Nevada! It’s a bold 
game, but the daring of it takes me. It would be an adventure 
sure enough. Hannah must have had nephews, and he’d be 
bound to help out a relative. It’s a find, nothing else; for I’m 
so down, I can’t get any lower, and therefore, I must pull out. 
It would be a rare good trick on the old rascal.” The longer 
he thought, the more the scheme seemed to amuse and possess 
him; and at last, with a vigorous slap on his leg, ‘‘I’ll chance 
it,” he said. Upon which decision he laid aside his mirth, and 
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advancing innocently in the direction where stray snatches of 
speech still located the two speakers, he stepped before them, 
raising his hat. 

‘¢] am looking for Mr. Green, Mr. James Green. Will you 
kindly direct me where he is to be found,” he asked, politely. 

‘¢ James Green is — me,” the pioneer announced. 

‘« Ah, indeed, Good morning! I do not know if at last I am 
fortunate enough to have found the right man, there are so 
many of the name. I have looked up two others, but they were 
not the one I sought. Iam from the East, and am a nephew 
of Mrs. Hannah Brook, formerly Hannah McLean of Nevada. 
I was coming out here to try and find an opening, and my aunt 
wrote me to hunt up James Green, and introduce myself.” 

‘¢A nephew of Hannah McLean!” The voice betrayed an 
undisguised surprise, and the pioneer was exclaiming mentally 
‘¢Hannah McLean! Who the devil is Hannah McLean? Two 
James Greens he’s hunted up; I’m the third. How in all thun- 
der did I chance on that name of Hannah McLean? I ain’t the 
James Green he’s after. Tain’t me. I'll swar, but I dasn’t 
deny McLean, not before Sims. I’m into it to my boot tops. 
I'll have to swaller Hannah, nephew and all.” 


_ He recovered his consternation, and extended his hand, say- 


ing with an effort at cordiality— 

‘«So you’re Hannah’s nephew, be you? Well I’m right glad 
to know you, stranger. Hannah was a good woman, but I 
hain’t seen her for, for — well it’s a good bit of a while. She 
was kin to me— once —distant — by marriage — married into 
the family. I kind of lie low on her now.” ) 

«¢ Ah, I see.” The young man smiled. ‘‘ Your relationship 
was through Mr. McLean.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, through McLean. I was McLean once, you see. 
And your name stranger, what might your name be?” 

‘¢‘ Ripley — Jefferson Ripley.” aii 

‘¢ Always been Ripley — or — or only latterly?” 

‘¢ Always, I was born Ripley.” 

‘‘Ah, born Ripley, and your business hereabouts, what might 
that be?” 

‘Well, Mr. Green, that’s the rub. I have no business. I 
came to Washington expecting to find avenues open to all waifs 
of fortune, but —” 

‘«Just so. You’re broke. You’ve struck Spokane busted?” 
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The young man winced at the bluntness. ‘‘ Yes ” he allowed, 
broke.” 

« An’ you’ve come to me to get set onto your feet again?” 

’m — I’m afraid I have.” 

James Green looked out a moment in reflection. Then he 
turned and scanned the stranger sharply. If there had been 
about Ripley an evasion, or an assumption, the episode might 
have come to an end right there. But the young face was so 
open, so frank in its avowal of purpose, that the ingenuous na- 
ture of the frontiersman softened. 

‘‘Well, what can Ido for you, youngster?” he asked presently. 
He spoke slowly, as if feeling out for traits of character. 
«‘ What can you do now, can you herd?” - 

«¢[ —I never herded, much,” Ripley hesitated. 

‘¢ You might mebbe rent a farm. Your pretty good at farm- 
in’, be you?” 

“I never farmed —a great deal — not a very great deal.” 

“A chicken ranch ain’t bad for a starter. Ever tried your 
hand at chickens?” 

‘¢T haven’t set many, not so very many, but then, I could — 

Jefferson Ripley’s heart was sinking a degree at each new 
proposal. He had been brought up under comfortable condi- 
tions, had received an excellent education, and had brought 
himself and his sister to this extremity by an unfortunate invest- 
ment. The prospects that James Green held out were most un- 
congenial, but he determined to not shrink from anything. 

«<]’ve heard, Sims —” Green remarked to the New Yorker, 
who still formed one of the group, ‘‘that pork is riz.” 

‘¢ Yes, pork has gone up,” Sims assented. 

‘Well now.— By the way, Mr.. Sims, this here’s a chap 
from Nevada — Jefferson — Ripley Jefferson.” 

‘¢ Yes, I’ve had the pleasure of hearing him introduce him- 
self.” 

‘¢Don’t you think Sims, thar be money bringing in hogs? 
How is it, Jeflerson, you’re up on pork, be you?” 

‘¢ Pork! well I can’t say I’m just especially familiar with 
pork, but—” 

‘‘Try him on real estate,” Sims broke in. ‘‘He’s from the 
city. I think he’d make a good boomer.” 

‘Well, so he might, more ’special as he’s broke. Now 
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youngster, look here. Chaps like you come West, expectin’ to. 


pick up a fortune when there ain’t one blamed thing on the 
face of God’s airth they’re fit todo. You’ve got to show up 
somewhar, so’s we'll getsome idee of what toset youat. Now, 
its lots or pork. I'll make it lots, if you’ve got the stuff in 
you, but— Well s’pose I’m a tenderfoot like you—only not 
busted —and I’ve just struck the town, and over yonder’s a cor- 
ner lot you might rope me into, how would you set at it? 
For a fact that shark Lane is after me now to take the corner, 
at seven thousand dollars, — says the town needs an opery house, 
and I ought to give it one. A opery house! Might as well 
ask for a church, and done with it. Seven thousand! He'll 
drop to five for cash. I wouldn’t take it at four, for I don’t 
want it. But come, strike up. Let’s see what we can sot you 
at.” 

It was a desperate alternative. The pork business fired 
Jefferson Ripley to his keenest endeavor. He resolved to sell 
that lot, by any means, fair or foul, that his scheming mind 
could devise. He had crammed upon Spokane for months 
before he had taken his fatal step thither, so he was not alto- 
gether unprimed. He advanced now, as a stranger, with his 
suavest manner, falling into the full spirit of the assumed 
situation 

‘‘Ah, good-morning, Mr. Green—Green’s your name, I 
believe. You’ve just come to town, I understand, Mr. Green. 
Come to live with us, or only passing through?” 

‘¢Passin’ through, stranger, passin’ through. Gettin’ out as 
quick as 1 can. Goin’ to make the noon train, or drop.” 

‘¢That’s a mistake, friend. You'll lose many sights worth 
seeing.” He took out his watch. ‘‘ Two hours yet! It’s tire- 
some waiting for trains. Will you drink something?” 

‘‘No, never drink — pro’bition.” 

cigar?” 

‘¢ Never smoke, I’m a parson.” 

‘©Will you drive about and see the town? We’re rather 
proud of Spokane, and we’re sociable-—- take an interest in 
pointing out its strong features to travelers.” 

‘¢Don’t care nawthin’ for your town, stranger. Wouldn’t 
live in it if you gave me the court house.” 

‘‘Indeed! Well perhaps there are other places as attractive 
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to live in, but there isn’t a spot in the whole continent that’s 
got its future.” 

‘‘ Bosh and nonsense! ” 

‘*You show me a town in North America that’s got our 
water-power.” Ripley was warming up. ‘‘There’s only 
Niagara ahead of it. Why, our water-power would make five 
Eastern cities. Just you listen to this list of mills and factories 
that are run by our fall already.” He began to enumerate the 
long catalogue of small institutions, telling off the number 
authoritatively on his fingers. Green was familiar with the 
list —very familiar. It was the town’s stock in trade. He had 
quoted it himself to possible investors, times innumerable. He 
only half relished being fed now upon his own pap. It was an 
imputation of gullability. 

Young man,” he said tartly, ‘‘let up on that list. I ain’t 
investin’ in water power. Them figures is all lies, lies. Thar 
aint nawthin’ that lies like figures.” 

‘«¢ And then railroads, Mr. Green,” Ripley continued affably. 
‘*You show me a town west of St. Paul that centers an 
equal number of prospective transcontinental lines. There’s 
the ‘ Union Pacific,’ the ‘Northern Pacific,’ the ‘ Northwest- 
ern,’ the ‘Q,’ the ‘Canadian,’ the ‘Great Northern,’ and—~” 
Green grew excited. 

‘¢Don’t stuff me on railroads, youngster. I’m too old. I 
don’t believe in railroads nohow. They’re a —— monopoly, a 
monopoly.” 

‘¢Six transcontinental lines, and as to branches projected, 
there’s the Spokane and —” 

But Green interrupted him. ‘‘ Don’t you start in on branch 
lines. Thar won’t be one built in three year, an’ you know it. 
Thar aint a dollar to build ’em with. It’s blow, nawthin’ but 
blow.” 

Green was a touch wrathy. To have his own town, with all 
its swagger served up to him as a bait, was the last exaspera- 
tion. Versatility is not atrait of frontier character. Ripley 
could throw himself into foreign identities, but James Green 
was plain James Green, recalling the fiction one moment, only 
to relapse the next into his own personality. He chanced now 
to encounter the eye of Sims, who was enjoying the situation 
hugely. The New Yorker’s mirth restored for a moment his 
remembrance, and he asked desperately, ‘‘ What time is it, 
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Sims? Ain’t that train never comin ? I’ll bet my boots there’s 
a wash-out or a snow-slide back thar, and me gummed to this 
mad boomer, see here, youngster —” 

But Ripley was not to be beguiled. He went on. 

‘‘And now Mr. Green, I want to remind you of our back 
country, from here east to the Rockies, north to Alaska, south 
to Utah, and west to the Pacific, all the land is destined to be 
tributary to Spokane.” 

‘Snakes and blizzards! if ever I get out of this here town, not 
all the ingines on the North Pacific couldn’t haul me into 
it again.” 

«¢ And, Mr. Green, the quality of our soil, the productiveness 
of our five millions of acreage, is something unmet in the his- 
tory of agriculture. The yield of the farms, as quoted from 
the last Fair, is shown to be wheat, fifty bushels, oats —” 

Green was in despair. He knew that he was in for wheat, 
oats, corn, rye, potatoes, turnips, alfalfa, hops, etc., etc., and 
that prospect overwhelmed him. 

‘‘Lord! Lord! young man, what’ll you take and get about your 
business?” 

‘« Excuse me, pray, Mr. Green,” Ripley said in apology, ‘I 
would not wish to weary you. We'll drop the crop output, 
and turn to immigration.” 


‘Lord! Lord!” Green groaned again. 


‘¢ Then we'll skip immigration, and come to mines,” Ripley 
said consolingly. ‘“There’s the Coeur D’Alene and the Kou- 
tenay now.” 

‘‘For the Love of Heaven, let up,” besought the pioneer. 


‘¢ You will walk and see the town?” Ripley asked with the 
icy complacency of one who has conquered assent to his alter- 
native. 


‘‘T will walk, yes, or crawl, anythin’, anythin’, to be shot 
of crops and mines and back country.” 

With the wisdom of large generalship, the young man dis- 
guised his vantage, and turning the conversation to the sturdy 
vigor of the trees, which were the pioneer’s delight, the three 
sauntered leisurely across the grounds. The comments upon 
trees led to a discussion of the vast western forests, and forests, 
by some inconsequent induction, led to the coming election of 
State Senator, which was to the section, of consuming interest. 
In summing up the available candidates, James Green grew 
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reticent, and as he was not given to reserve, the New Yorker 
was somewhat puzzled. So he fell to drawing out the man, as 
to a possible dark horse. But Green was non-committal. 


CHAPTER II 


Ni T WAS in the midst of the political discussion, 
that they were interrupted by the report of a 
revolver. Immediately came a second and a 
third, till the whole town seemed echoing with 
volleys. 


‘¢A fire!” the Pioneer observed with inter- 


est. ‘*I wonder where it is.” 
They hastened to the end of the 
grounds, and the New Yorker 


pointed down to where, some little 
distance off, smoke could be seen 
issuing from the roof of a cheap 
wooden structure. 
‘It’s Jake Trine’s place,” Sims said. ‘TI 
wonder it hasn’t gone long ago. I suppose I 
might run down and give the chaps a hand, but 
I guess it’s time enough if the fire spreads.” 
At once the streets were alive with young 


men, running, shouting, and helping the hubbub with all 


varieties of whistles and catcalls. They were a merry mob, 
very ready to leave the irksomeness of counter and desk for the 
excitement of their civic duties. Close following in their wake, 


came all the town to cheer them on, and swell the general clamor. 
Immediately down the nearest street were seen dashing two 


hose carts. The poles were upheld by a score of ropes, that 
twenty vigorous youths had seized, and, hooting like a band of 


wild Indians, to clear the path, they tore along, with the spin- 


ning wheels behind them. 

But the fire itself was, to this merry brigade, of very slight 
moment. The all-absorbing concern to them, and to the whole 
town of spectators, was which of the two should first get its 
stream of water into play. The route was one mad bedlam. 
The champions of each crew divided, some running in front to 
anticipate possible obstacles, others following close upon the 
truck; all spurring the men to supernatural speed, calling them 
to swing here, to shun the rut there, to turn the corner some- 
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where else, for it took the whole masculine population of Spokane 
to conduct a fire successfully. 

From their place of vantage, the Pioneer and his companions 
_ could both see and hear the phases of the event. Ripley watch- 
ed it with the amused curiosity of a stranger; Sims with the 
light contempt of a metropolitan; but James Green was ab- 
sorbed in the struggle. There was a fire. The boys were all 
out. He had himself, for years, leaped to those pistol shots, 
and led on those very ropes. 

‘¢ Look thar, Sims,” he called breathlessly, ‘‘ Comet’s leadin’. 
That chap Coggin covers the ground like a deer. An’ see Rafty 
pull! Why, him and Coggin ’s haulin’ her theirsels. Half 
them chaps should be took off the force. They aint no more 
use than a lot of pullets for a fire brigade. But look thar, do 
you look thar, Sims, ‘‘ Plunger’s” turned into Davy street. 
Hanchett’s got ahead. I just tell you what, he’s got the head 
of the whole patrol. They’ll dash across into Park half a block 
ahead. Thar, Coggin’s tumbled to theirgame. See him strike 
out! An’ do you watch that bulldog pull. Why, thar aint a rope 
taut long side of his. They ’re bearin’ down for business, and 
theyll make it. Ho! Plunger’s took the curve. They’re into 
Park street, neck to neck, as I’m a beggar. Now comes the 
break for the hill. Hanchett ’s swingin’ — he’ll fetch round to 
the slope. He’s got a head—Hanchett. I tell you, he’s got the 
head of the whole fire brigade. See, I told youso. That fool 
Rafty! That double barrelled idjut, see him take the point. He 
haint the sense of a chipmunk. He oughtn’t to be captain of no 
crew alive. He'll never pull her up, nawthin’ could. But 
watch the rascal po See him ala himself. See him—by 
heaven, he’s 
got her over; 
isp he’s the best 

\ haint one on 
the whole 

They tore along . . . force could 
have took that cut an’ made it. See, they’re on the home 
stretch. An’ look, look, they’re in together,-— together, nose 
to nose,—-nose to nose together to a hairline.” 


The flames meanwhile had made advance, and were now 
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bursting savagely from the roof; but in three minutes the hose 
would be attached, the water ready to play, and the house was 
still easy of rescue. But alas! Rafty, ‘‘ the valliant puller, the 
double barrelled idjut, that was the best man in the sarvice,” 
chanced into the neighborhood of his rival captain, as they 
drew off the hose, and tossed him a piece of saving banter. 

‘Anyway, Comet got up the hill first.” 

That was the beginning of it. Hanchett, whose liberal en- 
dowment of ‘‘ head,” had enabled the rearmost Plunger to pull 
in simultaneously, could hardly be expected to accord with the 
light vaunt of the braggart. 

‘A lot it did! We were near a half length ahead. I leave it 
to the boys if we weren’t.” 

‘¢ The boys,” to a full dozen, rallied forthwith, maintaining 
with vigorous emphasis that, when it came to leading, the 
Comet simply ‘‘ wasn’t in it.” 

Since the Plunger’s squad had taken up the question, the 
Comet’s must perforce match them, and the discussion became — 
loud and violent over the relative arrival of the carts. In pairs, 
and in knots they wrangled excitedly, till one growing over 
hot, aimed his convictions against the cheek of his opponent, 
- who straightway nailed his denial in the other’s eye. Then the 
factions, taking up each his own man’s quarrel, struck into the 
fray, and the fisticuffing became general. Meanwhile the fire 
burned comfortably on, but the town was too much concerned 
in whether the Comet or the Plunger’s muscle should wrench 
precedence, to trouble itself about the conflagration. Jake 
Trine’s house has passed away in smoke, before the Spokane 
brigade could determine which crew of defenders had come 
first to its rescue. James Green followed the incidents of the 
fight with the same keen eagerness he had shown over the race. 

“¢ They didn’t neither of them come in ahead,” he announced 
decisively, ‘‘but that beggar Rafty’s got a fist like a club. 
He’ll do Hanchett up; the Comet ’Il -get thar sure.” 

But to his surprised dismay, the Plunger boys, through a 
few clever strokes, routed their assailants, and the wild de- 
lighted cries tore down the air, a very pean of victory, 
‘«‘Plunger! Plunger! Plunger made it first!” 

And the field was won, and glory perched on the proud crest 
of the Conquercr. 

As Jake Trine’s house was consumed meanwhile, the young 
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brigade had no further service to perform, so, in restored good- 
fellowship, they took hold of their ropes, and hauled the hose 
carts back to the shelter of the distant station. 

‘‘In a year, Sims,” the Pioneer remarked, ‘ I’ve seen them 
thar fellers play water jist once, and that turned out to be a 
false alarm.” 

The episode of the fire, with all its thrilling details, had 
turned the thoughts of the party com- 
pletely from the task, that the Pio- 
neer had set his newly discovered 
nephew. As James Green continued 
discussing with Sims the features of 
all the late conflagrations in Spokane, 


tressing situation. He would like 
' the real estate business he fancied; 
but he loathed herding, and as for 
chickens and pork, they were 
anightmare. He must accom- 
plish the sale of that lot some- 

They wrangled excitedly. how, but how? 

He was sorry to note that the Pioneer had lost his amiability 
since the issue of the fight; but he inferred the cause, when he 
learned, incidentally, that the Comet was James Green’s special 
pride. He had donated it to the town, and in its captaincy he 
had served for five good years. Jefferson Ripley hated to 
approach his host again, and yet he saw shrewdly, that if ever 
he could take the man at a disadvantage, it was now, when his 
unconscious anger at the denouement of the fight, had banished 
all memory of the task he had set and would screen all appear- 
ance of trickery. So, during a lull in the conversation, as they 
all leaned upon the fence, and watched the dying embers, the 
young man remarked:— 

‘«< You see that corner down there, Mr. Green, the one opposite 
the hotel, — it’s not for sale, though —” 

The Pioneer had only a general remembrance of this stranger’s 
having annoyed him, and made himself provoking. He wished 
no further irritation, so he retorted icily — 

‘¢Very well, young man, if it aint for sale then you’ve got 
no call to talk about it.” 

‘Oh, it might be arranged for — perhaps — privately,” Ripley 


Ripley reverted sadly to his own dis- — 
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encouraged him. ‘It’s the cheapest property in Spokane. It 
was bought the other day for $10,000.” 

‘¢T’aint no such thing” Green contradicted. ‘*The man 
gev seven thousand; I saw the deed.” 

‘‘Tll tell you, in confidence,” the other said, ‘+ that the 
richest man in our county—a namesake of yours, by the way,— 
wants that lot for his Opera House.” 

«‘ You lie in cold blood. I don’t want it. I ain't going to 
put up no Opery House. I wouldn’t put up an Opery House for 
the biggest State in the Union.” 

‘¢Now, Green, I know, will take this lot ‘at any price, and 
the man that buys to-day can have the cinch on him.” 

The word was opportune. It was a very red rag to a bull. 

«¢ Cinch on me. Cinch on me. I'd like to see a man get a 
cinch on me,” he cried furiously. 

‘¢ You buy it for $8,000. Green must have it. It’s the only 
site left for his Opera House, and —” 

“‘T ain’t going to build an Opery House,” he stormed furi- 
ously, ‘‘ and ’taint the only site for it neither. There ain’t a 
corner in the whole beggarly town I can’t buy, and — ” 

‘¢ Between ourselves,” Ripley rambled on, wouldn’t 
have you repeat it, but between ourselves, there’s a common 
report that it isn’t an Opera House at all he’s going to put up, 
but a swell gambling club.” 

‘*A gambling club! A gambling club!” He fairly pawed 
the ground. ‘‘The slanderin’ villain. Someone’s got to fight. 
Some one’s got to fight right now.” He began to undo his coat. 
‘‘Bring on the man that says Jim Green’s goin’ to put up a 
gambling den. Bring him on, I say. Bring him on.” 

Sims was enjoying hugely the stranger’s adroitness, but 
James Green’s rage left him too mentally befogged to connect 
it with its source. 

‘¢ Did you hear that Sims ?” he gasped. ‘‘ Some lyin’ reptile 
has been spreadin’ around that I’m goin’ to put up a gamblin’ 
den. I'll build that Opery House this .very month, this week, 
this day, I'll —” 

‘¢ They say,” Ripley remarked to Sims, ‘‘ that Green won’t 

“put up his building on that corner, because of the elegant hotel 
across the way. He knows the hotel would take the shine off 
his ” 

‘* Take the shine off my Opery House,” Green thundered, 
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‘*T’ll build a place a thousand feet high, Ill put up the biggest 
Opery House west the Rockies. Ill show them, the liars. And 
I'l] put it up on that there very corner across from their — — 
hotel. Sims, you get along over there to Lane. He’s a shark, 
but [Pll get even with him, and tell him that lot’s took at 
$5,000.” 

‘‘Mr. Ripley is conducting this business,” Sims said. ‘‘You’d 
better send him.” 

‘‘ Well, Ripley, here — Ripley, or anyone — hustle over there, 
and tell Sam that lots took at $5,000.” 

‘¢ $5,000! Oh, it’s gone up to $6,000, Mr. Green. Lane gave 
me his lowest this morning.” 

‘It’s robbery. It’s a clear steal. I won’t give it.” 

‘* The hotel people have applied for the corner,” Ripley in- 
sisted audaciously. ‘‘ They have till to-night. To-morrow —” 

‘The hotel people! Rum and Injins, the hotel people! 
Here, Sims, give me a pencil. Now, ascrap of paper. There, 
youngster, light out —fly. Ill cut that hotel if I give 850,000 
for it.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Green.” Ripley pocketed the written 


order. ‘Tl see to the purchase immediately.” He turned to - 


go, but Sims called him back. : 

‘¢ You’ve lost fairly, Green,” he said, addressing the Pioneer. 
‘¢Its down pork, and up real estate. Mr. Ripley has sold you 
that corner, and cleared a thousand dollars.” 

‘‘Cleared a thousand off’n me! Him, a tenderfoot, off’n 
me!” He seemed dazed, repeating the phrase over and over 
again, in incredulous surprise. Then he was silent. But 
Sims was enjoying his discomfiture openly, and gradually the 
memory of the whole ridiculous proceeding came back to the 
frontiersman. He seemed uncertain whether he should be 
righteously angry, or judiciously amused. For some time he 
hesitated, but his sense of humor prevailed, and at last he 
smiled,— but the smile was faint. : 

‘*Look here, you fellers,” he said, sheepishly, ‘‘if you ever 
let out on this, I'll draw a bead on you the very first time we 
meet in the street.” 

They promised secrecy, which seemed to take the sting out of 
the Pioneer’s defeat, for the smile broadened, and presently he 
laughed, with growing good humor. 

‘¢ Well, youngster,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you’re the first man that 
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ever got ahead of Jim Green, and if you ain’t my nephew, by 
thunder, you shall be. You’ve got grit, and I’m your unele. 
» Yes, I’m your unele, and I'd like to see the man that says | 
ain’t. There’s my house, it’s big and empty. Get your grip 
and move over. You’re goin’ to hang out with me.” 

‘«‘Thank you,” Jefferson said. He was touched at the 
Pioneer’s generosity. ‘‘ Hannah McLean — Aunt Hannah — has 
been Providence, nothing less. I would ‘accept your invitation 
gladly — but — I’ve a — a sister.” 

‘< A sister,”” Green muttered sotto voce, ‘‘a sister, Hannah 
McLean’s niece! Wus, and more of it. What a turrible 
scrape I have stumbled on’t. I’m into it too, clean to the knees. 
What the devil am I to do with a niece. Oh Hannah! Han- 
nah! what shall I do with all your kin?” But he asked aloud, 
‘¢ Where is the — the lady ?” 

‘¢ Mildred ? she is waiting for me at the station, close by. 
We hadn’t any place to go,” Jefferson stammered. ‘I should 
like to introduce her.” 

‘‘Hain’t no place to go,” the other went on thinking. 
‘‘«They’re clean dead broke. A man can rough it — but a 
woman — Well, bring her,” he said, aloud, ‘‘we’ll find a 
stoppin’ place for her somewhare’s, — put her in the orphing 
asylum, or — or — the reform school.” 

Jefferson hastened away to seek his sister, and James Green 
was left again to the companionship of the New Yorker. The 
frontiersman, in this first minute of reflection began to be dis- 
mayed at the new conditions that had so unexpectedly precipi- 
tated themselves upon his life. He was bewildered, and as he 
pondered, grew more and more alarmingly so. 

‘“‘A bright, clever chap, your nephew,” Sims remarked; to 
which the other replied: 

‘¢ Yes, yes, very clever. I’m glad I hain’t many nephews.” 

The distracting factor in the situation was not the nephew, 
whom he could have accepted and disposed of without complica- 
tions. It wasthe niece. It is an unfortunate truth that the 
element of sex is always a disturbing one, never more so, than 
in this instance of assumed relationship. In his first despera- 
_ tion, James Green was tempted to rush after Ripley, and retract 
his friendly proffer. But he was really too filled with conster- 
nation at the growing vista of consequences, to do anything but 
stand stiJl-—a helpless victim, awaiting the unknown. At every 
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impulse to self-preservation he was met by the pathos of his 
own epitome, ‘‘He’s clean dead broke. They ain’t got no 


place to go.” And the fateful seconds in which by a mad dash 
he could have recalled the youth, went by and left him 
impotent. 

Jefferson Ripley, as he retired, was faced by a perplexity 
scarcely less oppressive. Mildred was a girl whose high sense 


of integrity made her unwieldy for deceptions. To lend her- 


self to the part of adventuress would be impossibles Her 
idealist honor would shrink away paralyzed before the situation 
Jefferson had evolved for them. Her brother knew this, and 


he was puzzled to learn how he was to manage such very dis- 
cordant forces. The championship of James Green, that he 
had won at such peril, was not to be lightly cast away. It 
promised too much, and had cost too much. The position of 
impostor, which had seemed only a joke when he had stepped 
into it himself, became very serious when he found it involved 
his sister also. To retreat at this stage would be senseless. He 
was committed, and must accept the relationship he had created. 
Knowing that he could never engage Mildred openly in his 
scheme, he resolved, a8 many another has resolved before, to 


gamble on her woman’s faith in his integrity, and tell her 
nothing, so informing her only in 
broad general terms, that he found 


they had here a relative, connected 


by marriage, whom he had looked 


up, he led her hastily back to where 
he had left the party. 


»**This, Mr. Green,” he said, pre- 
senting her, ‘‘is my sister Mildred. 
Mildred, this is a relative you have 
not before had the pleasure of know- 
ing, Uncle James Green.” 

“Uncle — Uncle James 
uk. Green?” She looked dazedly 
*""® from one to the other. But 
soon recovering the warm cor- 
diality of her girlish manner, , 
she put her hand in the Pioneer’s. ‘I’m very, very glad to 
have an uncle here,” she said earnestly. ‘* We were so alone. 


. very glad to have an uncle. 
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Everything was so new, the people were strange, and it was so 
lonesome.” 


‘<Tt’s lunsome is it, Miss?” was all that Green could com- 
mand. 

The New Yorker was meanwhile scrutinizing the young girl, 
with the eye of a connoisseur.’ ‘‘She’s deuced pretty,” he 
decided, ‘‘and refined, too. Really I must be introduced.” 


But Mildred had not perceived him. 


‘« Have you been our uncle long, Uncle James?” she was 
asking. ‘‘ Are you Mama’s brother or Papa’s ?” 
‘*Mama’s, he ventured, Mama’s — that is Papa’s, of course 


— Papa’s.” How much more he might have tangled it, he could 
not tell himself, had not Sims, engrossed solely with the pretty 
arrival, broken in upon the conversation. 
r ‘* Will you not present me, Mr. Green?” he asked. 
| ‘¢*Ah, to be sure — Miss— Jefferson, let me— Mr. Sims, 
my — my niece.” 
‘<I trust we'll not seem strangers to you long, Miss Ripley,” 
Sims observed, with his nicest deference. ‘‘ Spokane extends a- 
royal welcome to new comers, particularly when the new 


comer is a lady, and young, and — and attractive.” 


‘¢ So — so, Mr. Sims,” James Green reflected, ‘‘ She’s young 
and attractive, is she? I hadn’t noticed special, but now you e 
mention it, so she is. She’s most uncommon good lookin’. So 


much the wus for her brother’s bein’ busted. Busted! She'll 


need Jim Green, an’ she’ll have him. If she ain’t my niece, by 
thunder, she shall be.”’ 
‘*Uncle James is going to help us find a suitable stopping 


place, Mildred,” her brother remarked in the pause. 
‘Uncle Jim’s into it to the waist, Hannah,” the Pioneer 


mused. ‘‘ He might as well go to his armpits.” In furtherance 
of which decision, he remarked aloud, ‘‘I think on the whole, 
that the right place for Jim Green’s niece, is in Jim Green’s 


house. If Miss Mildred will just walk in and make herself to 
home, she’ll get over them carpets a deal sight comfitabler than 
her Uncle Jim.” 

‘¢I thank you most sincerely,” Jefferson said. << It shall be 
the aim of both Mildred and myself to prove worthy of your 
confidence and generosity.” And feeling like the culprit and. 
impostor that he was, not knowing whether to rejoice, in his 
good fortune, or to despise himself, praying only that Hannah 
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McLean, the Pioneer’s last wife might not arise to brand him 
with his trickery, he led the way into the house, where with 
easy adaptiveness, the wanderers found a home and habitation. 

When the two had disappeared, James Green and Archibald 
Sims took to sauntering again. They were silent now, each 
seeming to find ample occupation in the involutions of his own 
thought. But at last the frontiersman spoke, slowly, reflectively. 

‘¢My fambly ’s increased rather suddint, haint it, pardner? 
It’s well I built the house big. There aint no tellin’ how many 
more erlations Hannah’s got. But Sims, I seem to see a deal 
of trouble ahead of me. I’m consider’ble mixed up about it. 
Now, don’t one female in a house always mean two? | Haint 
Miss — what’s her name — Jefferson, got to have a — a —.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Green, an aunt would be a great protection to 
Miss Ripley.” 

An aunt-~— the wife of — me! adopt the girl. I'll give 
her a home, and I'll pervide for her, but Pll be shot if Ill 
marry for her.” 

‘¢ No?” 

« No.” 

‘‘ Well, you might take a housekeeper; there ought to be 
some one you know. There must be some one. What’s the 
matter with engaging Mrs. Quirles? She’s devoted to you.” 

She’s too devoted tome. I don’t want the female. I wouldn’t 
have her at half price. She’s so tricky, thare’s no tellin’ when 
she’ll marry me, without my knowin’ it.” 

‘¢She’d make a good housekeeper, and her daughter would 
be a companion for your niece.” 

‘‘ Maria ’s a plain sensible girl. I like her, but her mother is 
distractin’. Still housekeepers is mighty scarce out West. 
A man can’t do much selectin’; and if I’ve got to have one I’ve 
—Harris! Harris!” he called to the gardener who just then 
hove in sight. ‘* Run down to the Widder Quirles, will you, 
and tell her to come up here.” 

‘*Thar’s no tellin’, Sims,” James Green mused, as the work- 
man left, ‘‘ what these here compilcations ’1l figure out into, 
If I hadn’t spun you that thar — that is if I hadn’t a married 
Hannah McLean, I wouldn’t a had no erlations, and I wouldn’t a 
had no infliction of Quirles. I’ve been maturin’ while we’ve 
been a sittin’ here, a plan that’s been in my mind a good long 
while, yes an oncommon long while. I’ve benefited this here ter- 
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ritry as much and more than any other man in it. I’ve made 
money here, and I’ve invested it here. I aint played no Chinese. 
This section is under obligations and now it’s got to stand 
under and support me.” 

Support you?” 

‘* Yes, jest so; I’ve decided to represent this here section. 
That will take me to Olympy, and I’ll run anywhere’s now to 
*scape the widder.” 


Sims laughed. Truly the day was evolving surprises. 

‘‘I have heard of men embracing politics for a variety of 
reasons, Mr. Green, but yours is certainly the most unique,” 
he said. 

‘‘T haint gone into politics, pardner, I’ve been drove into 
them. But when I’m in, no matter whether I went in, or was 
fired in, I’m into win. Now I know the Northwest pretty 
thorough. If thar’s one sore spot the country’s got, it’s climate. 
I’m headed for Olympy, and I want you to cire’late the fact 
that I dote on rain. Say that Jim Green allowed the only fault 
he had to find with western Washington, was how it rained 
thar only six months out of the twelve. Circ’late that Sims, 
it'll help my popilarity at the Capitol.” 

‘*T’ll do it,” the other asserted. 

‘And [ll get back into my cowhide boots,” Green an- 
nounced. ‘No one couldn’t walk through a campaign in 
eastern Washington outside of cowhide. I’ll drop a shoulder 
strap, too. Them points tell on the country voter.” 

‘¢ All right neighbor, I’ll back you up with all my influence.” 

‘No, no, Sims, don’t. New York isa good state, but it 
ain’t up on frontier ways. If you’re a true friend, don’t you 
support me. Canvass me, ‘low I’m a strong man, but don’t 
support me.” 

‘¢ All right, New York bolts,” the other said. 


; 
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Mrs. Quirles and her daughter entered the gate at this 
moment, and the campaign program was laid aside. 
[ Zo be continued in our next issue. | 
Chicago. Mrs. Linpon W. Bares. 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 


I 


Far in remotest depths of forest 
Dwells a poet; 

His house in very heart of nature — 
And I know it : 

By shying streamlets and the wildwood 
That lead to it / 


II 


A hermit he from the world hiding 
Like anchorite 

In solitudes of the Thebaid,— 
With morning light . 

Intones his matins, and his vespers . 
At fall of night. 


III 


What sin torments his tender conscience, 
That he doth flee 

The haunts of men, like that old worthy 
Saint Anthony,— 

In plaintive monotone thus telling 
His rosary ? 


IV 


Whate’er he be—a saint or sinner, 
Or if his sighs 
Be prayers or penance,— mayhap sermons, — 
Such sweetness lies 
In them, as gives my soul a foretaste 
Of Paradise ! 
Boston, Mass. ZiTELLA CocKE. 
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EVOLUTION OF A LIBRARY 


COLLECTION of 
books is a congre- 
gation of the dead. 
Not the burial-place 
of learning, but 
happy hunting- 
ground for the stu- 
my dious. The spirits 
of wisdom-workers 
are stationed side 
by side in beneficent 

association. Vital- 
ized and made intelligent by the types and printer’s ink, 
wrapped in this otherwise inanimate matter are life and 
immortality, though the minds that wrought the miracle have 
disappeared. Nature is here as well as man; life as well as 
death. Behold a garden of rich soil in which flowers appear, 
growing plants, and trees heavy with fruit! From this asso- 
ciation of great souls goes ever forth a vivifying and progres- 
sive force, intelligence breeding intelligence as man mounts 
upward in the intellectual life. 

Great libraries are no Minerva coming complete from the 
brain of some Jupiter. They spring, no one knows whence, 
with a destination no one knows whither. Thebes and Alex- 
andria have had their day, as we are now having ours; yet so 
far as is possible in human affairs it would seem that books have 
become immortal. In the multiplicity of copies lies their great 
safety; the earth itself must be destroyed before the plays of 
Shakespeare can become obliterated. 

_ Everybody knows that a large library is not a matter of man- 
ufacture, but of growth. Like civilization, great libraries 
develop from an invisible germ, a something in the air, be- 
tween men rather than within them. Iam not speaking of 
book-cases or buildings, as the Latin Uibrarium would seem to 
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imply, or of the dibrairie, as the French call their bookstores. 
One book is not a library, though all libraries are the multiple 
of one; neither is a promiscuous collection of books a library, 
whether in the form of a publisher’s warehouse or an elegant 
repository filled by order of Midas with so many volumes for 
the money. Pygmalion’s statue was marble until touched by 
the divine breath; so a collection of books to be a library must 
have a soul. 
Nor is the term large to be measured by the number of vol- 


Author’s Study. 


umes. The fact should not be lost sight of that the labor and 
expense of collecting to complete a class or topic is many times 
greater than collecting to fill shelves, the cost of gathering the 
books often exceeding several times the cost of the books them- 
selves. Give the money and latitude to any active, intelligent 
man, and how quickly, will he pick you up two or three hundred 
thousand fairly good books; but confine him within the limits 
of a single subject, and he may search longer for fifty, than 
would enable him to find of the others fifty thousand. Ten 
thousand volumes on chemistry is a large collection, larger than 
a hundred thousand of mixed science, religion, romance, and 
the rest. 
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eh. 


The Bancroft Library, Valencia St., San Fra 


ncisco. 
I have been asked to say something about my library in /?el- 
Jord’s Magazine, and I consented, not because there is anything 
remarkable to relate, but because it is so difficult for me to refuse 
a request, more especially when accompanied by a neat com- 
pliment such as the editor turned me off when making it. 


And he did not even stipulate that I should be truthful, know- 
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ing perhaps how difficult that is when treating of one’s hobby. 
But one may tell the truth if he likes, though not under bonds. 


This particular hobby is not so young and spirited as it once 


was, and the rider is not so ill or enthusiastic over it as he was 


a quarter of a century ago; besides, since I have ceased writing 
history I have foresworn lying. 


When first seized with the malady —not of lying but of 
book-collecting — I was quite young, too young to know how 


ill Iwas. California clearly displayed mercantile rather than 
manufacturing proclivities, and yet I would fain force the 


Introduction of Civilization. 


situation so far as my affairs were concerned and rise from sell- 
ing books to making them. If in this I flew so high as to get 
my wings scorched, I escaped the pit of Plutus in becoming 
overburdened by too many millions. — It is true I aspired ; had 
I been less ambitious perhaps I might have accomplished more. 
As it was, forgetting my Sabbath-school instruction, which 
assured me that as far back as the days of Job the world had 

books enough, I set myself to making more, the mania for pub- 
lishing coming over me before the mania for collecting. I 
gathered books to use as implements for making more books, 


New World Meat Market. 


Converting the Natives. 
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Early Navigation. 
And when I had secured all there were about California, and 
the country north to Icy Peak, and south to the Atrato river, 
and east to the great divide, I went to the men who first 
migrated thither, even as men ever go back into the past for 
their philosophy, fancying the older a saying the more truth- 
ful itis. Then in person and by proxy I went for history to 
the men who made it, kindled their experiences into words, 
catching and crystallizing knowledge which else had soon been 
beyond the reach of any one. Besides thus writing down their 
doings and observations from the lips of living witnesses, I set 
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copyists at work upon the various archives of Europe and 
America, transcribing whatever related to my chosen territory 
and theme. Most of these nation-makers are now dead, but the 
better part of their otherwise unrecorded deeds are housed in a 
plain brick building erected for that purpose on Valencia street 
in San Francisco. 

In this way came my library into being, and thus it evolved. 
I am constrained to claim for it a soul, howsoever small an one, 
from its incipiency. 
It came of itself, un- 
bidden, not as the 
product of a plan or 
with premeditated 
purpose. It germin- 
ated under the insan- 
ity of an enthusiast 
who did not even 
know what he was 
| doing or wanted to 
do. Later, sheer 
desperation drove 
him to attempt the 
utilization of the 
avalanche of infor- 
mation which he had 
brought upon him- 
self, sothat the world 
might be made to 
participate in his suf- 
ferings. Not that he 

Ptolemy in his study. had aught against 
the world, but he must perforce find relief. 

As in the general progress of humanity, once set in motion, 
from whatsoever cause, the mind moves ever on and on, evil 
and good alike stimulating to activity, so in any mania for col- 
lecting, be it books or china, gold or glory, the object, if any 
ever existed, is soon lost in the fascinations of mere accumula- 
tion; and indeed had I been satisfied simply to gather the 
fruits of the labor of others, my work had soon ended. The 
many hundreds of manuscripts, of interesting and instructive 
life experiences and histories of greater or less extent, from a 
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few pages to several volumes, which were thus brought into 
being, must forever constitute the foundation of the early his- 
tory of western North America. 
Anyone visiting this library is told that its 
more prominent features are, that the entire 
| sixty or sixty-five thousand volumes refer to the 
} western half of North America, giving to these 
countries richer and more complete early his- 
torical data than any other state or nation in 
the world enjoys; 
that it is the largest 
collection of Ameri- 
can history in exis- 
tence; that it is the 
largest collection of 
books upon a single 
: topic, calling the his- Discovery of the American Eagle. 
tory of America a topic; that it is the largest 
collection ever made by a single person for a 
" single purpose, the purpose being other than 
Ei) that of simply making a collection; that with 
fen Fad this collection as a base — eastern books easily 
Contrary Winds. obtainable being added to it—and kept up as 
it has always been, no library of American history will ever be 
able to approach it in completeness, for the simple reason that 
western history has been here carefully gathered from the begin- 
ning, while for both west and east the first century’s work is 
done, never again to be repeated, and what has been left undone 
must forever - 
This and more 
of like import 
the visitor is 


ing as he has 3 2 
In speak- Have Indians souls? ~ 


ing of the contents of this collection, it is obviously impos- 
sible to give much detail in a limited space, it being easier 
to devote several articles to one volume than to present all the 
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volumes in one article. But I shall attempt neither; and that 
the reader may not be frightened, I will here remark, that I 
have already published a volume of literary adventures, cover- 
ing in time the greater part of my life and embodying my in- 
gatherings and scatterings abroad, for in this instance I was 


obliged to reverse the usual order of things and reap before I 
sowed. —I say, having written this volume, I shall not now write 
another on the same subject. 

A general classification of this collection would give about 
one half of it as a regular every-day working library. These 
books, printed in many languages and treating of many topics, 


Darien Group. 


but all relating in some way to American history, are arranged 
alphabetically according to authors, and numbered and cata- 
logued. Beginning with the standard historians of Spain, the 
collection of annals is very complete, from the first voyage of 
Columbus to the present day, all times, places and incidents 
being covered with remarkable fullness and accuracy of detail. 


RY 
Leaders of the Lost Tribes. 
is 
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Father Olmedo. 


Wonderful as were the reports brought back by the discov- 
erers and conquerors, the chroniclers took care that the stories 
should lose nothing in the telling; but most outlandish of all 
were the lies of the cosmographers of that day, and a little later. 
I give a few specimen pictures out of Munster, 1545, and others. 
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Next are works of reference and rare bibliography,of absolute 
necessity to the student. Then there is a class called rare books, 
not included in any other, consisting of the works of the early 
chroniclers, linguists, and first products of the press in various 
parts. Then come manuscripts, consisting of copies of archives, 


Bishop Zumarraga. 


governmental, family, and ecclesiastical, conspicuous among 
which are mission manuscripts, personal adventures.and pioneer 
dictation, Mexican and Central American manuscripts, and a 
hundred thousand and more original documents, most of which 
have been brought together in bulky volumes from family repos- 
itories and by purchase from other collectors. There is a large 
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collection of maps, showing discoveries from the earliest to the 
present time, and equivalent to about five thousand volumes of 


newspapers, or perhaps half a million numbers, giving consecu- - 


tive current events in various parts of the country, extending 
over a long period of time, and whose historical value should 
not be underrated because they are newspapers. Of the card 
index to the entire library, and a large mass of notes and de- 
tached historical data, it is not necessary here to speak. 

A few persons and pieces may be mentioned, more by way of 
illustration than attempted description. History on the Pacific 


coast dates from Spain, a hundred years.and more before the 
savages around Plymouth rock were disturbed. Following the 


wake of Columbus, came Vasco Nufiez to Darien, and Cortés 


to Mexico, with many companions to tell their story, and men 
enough in Europe to write it down, among them Peter Martyr, 
Gomara, Benzoni, Acosta, Las Casas, Oviedo, Ramusio, and 


fifty more, who together constitute the standard early chronic- 


lers of America. Printing began in Mexico as early as 1536, 
Bishop Zumarraga monopolizing Cromberger’s. press with his 
Fscalas and Doctrinas, worrying the devil also by burning the 
Aztec manuscripts. The Nahua deity was indeed confounded 


when in 1577 this same press was employed to print a Sermon- 
ario in the Aztec language. 

There were brave doings in those days, the priest and the 
soldier being quite in harmony, Cortés and Father Olmedo fight- 


ing and praying side by side. Although that was three or four 
hundred years ago, I hope it is not too late for me to thank 


good Bishop Zumarraga for an original pastoral letter in Latin, 
one of Mexico’s earliest manuscripts, 1534 being the year, within 


whose musty covering lies the approbation of Queen Juana over 


her own signature. I would likewise tender my acknowledg- 
ments to Archbishop Montufar and others, for making mea very 
fine manuscript, in 1555, and on to 1585, called Concilios 
Provinciales Mexicanos, being the original record of the pro- 
ceedings of the first three ecclesiastic councils of Mexico. Those 
who fancy autographs might here spend their lives studying 
the evolution of chirography, from the modest initial of the 
monk-prelate to the autocratic inscription of Philip II., and 
other illustrious signatures, with rabricas no less intricate than 
imposing. They say that this book is the corner-stone of the 
church of Mexico, and that it was stolen between revolutions 
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and carried away across the sea. I will say frankly that I did 
not steal it; nor in my opinion did Quaritch,from whom I bought 
it, paying him —I will not say how many thousand dollars for 
it; Quaritch never fails to ask enough. In a neatly written 
folio volume, in blue velvet cover, containing the revised 
catechism by this same council, may be seen the autographs of 


* 


Aztec manuscript. 
the celebrated primate Lorenzana and his five episcopal coad- 
jutors. 

The Cédulas Reales is a seven-volume manuscript containing 
many royal letters and autographs of the kings of Spain. Then 
there are Bustamante’s original manuscripts, containing much 
matter which does not appear in his printed works. I spent 
two winters in Mexico, gathering printed matter and going 
through the great collections there, the government affording 
me every facility. In the archivo de la Nacion, JustinoRubio 
found piles of manuscripts and documents relating to the northern 
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country, New Mexico, Arizona and California, which he had 
copied for me; in the archives of the municipality is likewise 
much valuable material. During my first visit General Diaz 
gave me an historical and personal relation occupying a fort- 
night of continuous application, dictating to two Mexican steno- 
graphers, and resulting in a large and unique volume of hitherto 
unwritten political and military history and personal rem- 
iniscences. During my second visit, in 1892, although I went 
thither with my family to avoid work, I was induced at the 
personal solicitation of President Diaz to write a work on the 
resources and development of Mexico, visiting in person or by 
proxy every quarter of the republic for the latest and most reli- 


able information, thereby securing the freshest material for the 


book, besides adding several thousand pieces to my library. 
[ Zo be concluded in our next issue. | 


San Francisco. Husertr H. Bancrort. 


REVERIE 


There is a glow in summer skies 
That speaks of light that never dies, 
It shames the shadows of the earth 
And gives to life another birth; 
It melts beyond the world away 
In golden gleams of dying day. 
O! theres a glow in summer skies, 
That speaks of light that never dies. 


There is a sound in summer sighs, 
That speaks of life that never dies, 
It whispers of another day, 
When evening shadows fade away : 
It comes as from a world above 
And lives and dies a breath of love. 
O! theres a sound in summer sighs, 
That speaks of life that never dies. 


Chicago. Artaur J. Lams. 
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A ROMANCE OF ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


III 


The men at the Pass waited patiently, though anxiously, for 
the arrival of the carrier with the mail, but ten o’clock came 
without him and the group about the fire grew drowsy and con- 
versation was carried on fitfully. Now they relapsed into 
silence and nodded as one man; then one would think of some- 
thing of especial interest, and the flame of conversation would 
be fanned into life again, only to flicker and die out speedily. 

Samantha, after her meeting with Caleb, had come in flushed 
and excited and had been invisible for the rest of the evening, 
and Caleb, when he appeared an hour afterward, was more sullen 
than ever, and had no word forany one. He even kept his lips 
closed when some of the younger men attempted with good- 
natured, though rough raillery, to arouse his well-known temper, 
until the amusement lost its savor and they left him in peace. 

‘¢ Where’s Samanthy ?” one of the boys demanded, suddenly, 
addressing the question to no one in particular. ‘*‘Why don’t 
she come in an’ jine us? ’Pears like it'd be mighty good to 
have her give us a song while we’re waitin’.” 

‘* Never you mind, Samanthy,” old Peter said, with a quick 
apprehension, from the girl’s manner, that there had been 
trouble between her and Caleb. <‘‘If you want any singin’, sing 
yourself ; Samanthy hain’t in tune,” and silence fell again. 

The Prophet’s keen and furtive eyes had not failed to notice 
that there had probably been a meeting between Samantha and 
Caleb, and he judged from the girl’s appearance upon her 
entrance that his own interest with her had not suffered. And 
had he not seen her look of sympathy when she helped her father 
dress his wound? Caleb’s sullen aspect when he came in, after 
the hour’s absence, added to the strength of his conviction; and 
altogether he was in high good-humor. 

Eleven o’clock came and was harshly and vibrantly announced 
by the little nickel clock sitting upon the shelf over the fire- 
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place. Two or three of the men who had dropped into a doze 
beside the fire aroused themselves and stretched, noisily yawning, 
and, as they sat listening to the how] of the storm-wind without, 
some one questioned what effect the heavy storm and snow might 
have upon a threatened and dreaded outbreak of the Navajo 
Indians upon their reservation near at hand. 

‘There was a feller from back in Missouri went onto the 
reservation three weeks ago,” one of the men said, ‘‘a lookin’ 
for a short cut to the Adams diggin’s, like all the rest of the 
blame fools what comes out-here an’ hears about’em. He 
hain’t come off the reservation sence, that anybody knows of, 
an’ I reckon they’re a wearin’ his scalp.” 

_* Yes,” another drawled, after 
a noisy emission of tobacco juice, 
‘“‘they had a sure ’nough war. 
dance a leetle while ago-—no 
common leetle hop, but a regular 
buster—feather an’ paint an’ all. 
There was one of their women 
came down to Rito with some fox 
skins to trade, an’ she said so — 
she told one of the half-breed 
women there.” 

The Prophet roused himself in 
his corner. ‘‘Did you ever see 
the Navajo war step?” he asked 
of the company at large. ‘I 
have,” he continued, as they were 
all silent; ‘‘I seen it two year 
ago, when I was up there. Pow- 
erful curious step;” and with a “Did youeversee the Navedome step?’ 
sudden movement he threw off his coat, and tightening his 
leathern belt he stepped out into the middle of the floor and 
began chanting in a monotone in a peculiar, broken meter, to 
which he kept time with the steps of a dance equally as weird 
and curious, his red shirt and bandaged head adding to the 
quaint effect and making an interesting picture in the flickering 
fire-light, the others making way for him and eagerly bending 
forward to see. 

As he danced he seemed to gain interest of his own in his 
performance, and though his breath was coming in short, sharp 
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gasps, and his chant was broken, he danced the harder. Sud- 
denly his steps faltered and he staggered like a drunken man ; 
then he stood still, straight and rigid, with half-upturned face 
and outstretched arms, his eyes shining, glassy and expression- 
less, and his face blanched and drawn into hard lines. 

- For many moments he stood so, with his lips moving inartic- 
ulately, while the others drew back hushed and awe-struck. 
Was it chance again that he faced Caleb Green, seemingly in- 
dicating him with the long, outstretched arm, and that his 
only articulate words were: ‘Blood, blood! I see it! It’s 
blood, blood!” Then he stood motionless and speechless. 

‘<It’s one of his spells,” one of the men whispered, half 
audibly, and they grew hushed, watching him intently, with 
wide eyes, until at last his head drooped and he staggered and 
fell to the floor. 

They lifted him and carried him to the fire, and cared for 
him as gently as their rough natures would allow. It is curi- 
ous that the nearer men get to Nature the more superstitious 
they become concerning her ways, and these men, although 
they affected almost scorn for the Prophet, now felt a dread of 
him, amounting nearly to absolute fear, as they stood looking 
down into the wide but unseeing eyes. Despite all their 
efforts he lay for many minutes, rigid, lifeless, then there was 
aslow heaving of the chest and a twitching of the mouth and 
eyelids, and life began to come slowly back into the face. 
With a gasp he aroused himself and arose, returning to his old 
seat, where he sat staring at the blaze, pale and haggard, and 
none of them spoke to him. 

‘¢ Well, boys,” old Peter said, at last, with a brusque effort 
to shake off the sensation which he knew had possession of 
every one of them, ‘‘we might as well give up the mail for to- 
night, for it won’t come now no more till mornin’. Steve’s 
camped somewhere down on the trail to wait for mornin’. 
You might just as well go get your blankets and bunk down 
here on the floor by the fire. They hain’t no room for you 
anywhere else, but you’re welcome here; ye know that without 
the tellin’.” As indeed they did, for old Peter was far famed 
for his rough hospitality. One by one they straggled out to 
the stable to care for their horses before unfolding their 
blankets and beginning a good-natured dispute as to who 
should have the places nearest the fire for the night’s sleep. 
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Caleb stood apart, not joining with them in their badinage, 
. but waiting for them to adjust themselves. He seemed to avoid 
_ any contact with them. Only once he came out of his shell of 
sullen silence. When old Peter had wrested his knife from 
him, early in the evening, he had stuck it in his own belt and 
still retained it, a dark blood spot showing here and there upon 
the blade. 

‘¢Gimme my knife,” Caleb said roughly, when chance brought 
Peter near him, as he was caring for his guests. The old man 
would have complied readily enough, but there lingered in his 
mind a half superstitious belief in some supernatural import in 
the Prophet’s wild words, voiced in the moment of the derange- 
ment of trance, and he hesitated. 

‘‘No,” he said shortly, ‘‘not till mornin’. ’*Taint quite 
safe for you to sleep with a knife about ye, when ye ain’t in very 
good-natur’. I reckon I better keep it till mornin’.” 

Some of the others had heard the short conference and were 
expectedly awaiting developments. Caleb saw this and did not 
deem it wise to provoke the old man’s superior strength to 
action. 

‘¢T’d like to stick it in your heart for interferin’ with me,” 
he said, surlily. ‘‘If you’d just let me alone, I’d a done you 
all a good turn gettin’ him out 0’ the way.” He turned away 
abruptly, and began preparations for the night. 

With a ready adaptability to circumstances, born of their free 
life, they wrapped their coarse, heavy blankets about them, 
without the trouble of making a night’s toilet, and stretched 
their lengths upon the hard board floor, dropping asleep as 
easily and naturally as a dog does beside the fire. Old Peter 
took his place with the rest, after their rude code of hospitality, 
and that he might be in readiness should Steve put in an ap- 
pearance during the night. 

It was a picture for a painter, that group of a dozen men, 
wrapped in their blankets, asleep. Now and then one would 
stir, uneasily, as he felt the discomfort of the hard resting-place, 
or some half-formed words would be muttered, out of the depths 
of adream. Once old Peter arose and aroused himself enough 
to throw some fresh wood upon the dying fire before he fell 
asleep again, and then the spirit of the storm without was the 
only thing giving evidence of life in the Pass, but for the heavy 
breathing of the men. So the night passed. The first gray 
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signs of dawn were showing through the square little window 
when one of the men stretched himself, yawned and sat up in 
his corner, and then began stirring the others with his foot, to 
awaken them. Soon all were alive, ready for another day — all 
but old Peter. Some one stooped over him and shook him by 
the shoulder, then started back with a cry which sent a shiver 
through every nerve: 

‘¢ Lord God! boys, Saint Peter’s dead; he’s stabbed, an’ the 
knife’s a stickin’ in him!” 

It was the truth; the old man was dead, and the awful chill 
was already creeping into his stiffening limbs. He had died 
without a struggle in the midst of his sleep, for his eyes were 
still closed and one arm lay under his head, as he had placed it 
himself. Death would not have been suspected but that a hunt- 
ing-knife had been stabbed into his breast and still stood, with 

— a ring of dark blood dyeing 

arg the coarse shirt around it. 

He had never awakened, for 

the knife had been struck sure 
and straight to the heart. 

‘¢ Whose knife is it?” the 
Prophet asked, suddenly, 
dropping upon hisknees beside 
the dead man. He drew the 
blade carefully from the 

1, wound and held it up that 

‘al | the increasing light from the 
window might shine upon it, 
# and a murmur of kindling 
. anger came from the men. 
The knife was Caleb Green’s, 
the one which the old man 
had taken from him the night 
before. When they looked for 
Caleb he was gone and his 
horse was gone, too, from his stall in the stable, and they found 
his trail in the road, with the footprints of the horse almost 


« stabbed! .. 


‘obliterated by the drifting snow. 


They were dazed and almost stupefied. Living as they did 
amongst the rough surroundings of the frontier, they had long 
grown accustomed to facing every phase of life and death; yet 
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it is always enough to shake the nerves of the most callous to 
awaken and find a murdered man lying within arm’s reach. It 
was only the Prophet who retained his presence of mind, and 
who gave quick, sharp instructions regarding the care of the 
dead man. It was he who first counseled the pursuit of the 
escaped Caleb, and it was he who first thought of Samantha. 


He stepped back into the kitchen and heard her already astir 
in the little room adjoining, which was hers. She was the only 
woman in the house, and he faltered when he thought that it 
must fall to him to tell her of her loss; but the next instant he 


felt a wild thrill of joy as for the first time the thought came to 


him that now his hated enemy would trouble him no more. It 


was an unrecognized prayer of thanksgiving which possessed 
him when he realized that the father’s death might make the 
girl his. 


‘‘Samanthy !” he called, in a subdued voice. 

‘¢Yes; I’m a comin’ in a minute,”’ she answered, and directly 
she appeared. The sight of the unaccustomed figure in the 
kitchen seemed to apprise her of some unwelcome happening, or 


perhaps she had heard the unusual commotion, for her first 


question was: 
««Where’s Dad?” 


‘‘Samanthy !” the Prophet said, stepping toward her across’ 


the wide room. He stopped before he reached her, and stood 


with hands outstretched toward her, speaking with a plain 
directness, which does not, after all, wound so painfully as the 
more approved fashion of toying with the knife which is to give 
astab. ‘‘Samanthy, your father’s dead.” 

She stood looking at him, half understandingly for a moment, 
while the blunt speech seemed to penetrate slowly into-her 
mind. 

‘« Dead !” she repeated, in listless, lifeless tones ; ‘‘he was 
all right last night. What’s killed him? ” 

‘«We found his knife—Caleb’s,” he answered with an exult- 
ant feeling which it seemed to him must show itself in his voice, 
and with a rude effort to offer comfort he stepped close to her 
and put both his hands on her shoulders. His touch seemed to 
restore her wandering wits, for with a low cry, ‘‘ Daddy! 
Daddy!” she pushed past him and into the front room, where, 
without heeding the sympathetic faces of the men, she sank 
upon her knees beside her dead father and bent close over the 
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pallid face. There was no dramatic demonstration of fine grief, 
stil as should grace a story. She repeated again and again, 


«‘Daddy ! Daddy!” as she stroked the tangled gray hair back 
from his face, before she looked up searchingly into the pitying 
faces above her and asked again, ‘‘ Who killed him ?” 


The Prophet held the murderous knife toward her. ‘It’s 
Caleb’s,” he said, simply. ‘‘It’s Caleb’s, an’ he’s gone.” Then 
she threw herself across the dead man, sobbing passionately and 


moaning with her face hidden 
upon her arm. 


‘Why don’t you find him?” 
she demanded, suddenly, spring- 


ing to her feet and facing them. 


‘¢ The hosses is bein’ saddled,” 
the Prophet said, glad that she 
approved of his course. We’ll 


be on the trail in five minutes.” 


- before taking her gently by the 


arm. 

‘¢Come,” he said, ‘‘some of us 
must take care of your father. 
You ‘muste’t stay here,” and she submitted to being led back 
to her room. 

They were hot and eager for the pursuit, and in a few min- 
utes the horses were saddled and waiting in the yard, fretting 
and pawing impatiently as though they understood the impor- 
tance of losing no time. One of the men was dispatched by 
the Prophet to the house of the nearest neighbor, ten miles 
away, to bring a woman for the comfort of Samantha; two of 
the older men remained at the Pass to care for the body of the 
dead man; the others, after a noisy adjustment of pistol-belts 
and spurs, mounted in the door-yard and prepared for the pur- 
suit with as much eagerness and zest as though they were in 
chase of a bear or deer. 

The Prophet took ,the lead; it was strange that none ques- 
tioned his right, but they followed every direction of his with- 
out a word. 


“Who killed him?” 


= What makes you stand there 
\ \ starin’, while he’s a runnin’ 
\ RY INS loose? 
| 
W die) He stood doubtfully for a moment 
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‘‘They hain’t much snow here,” he said, ‘‘but I reckon 
we'll find it heavy enough down the trail. Mebbe he can’t get 
through, and we’ll find him blockaded.” 

‘«The body hain’t more’n four hours dead,” one of the old 
men said. ‘‘I don’t reckon he can have got more’n ten or fif- 
teen mile away ; mebbe not so far, if the snow’s heavy down 
below.” 

‘«¢ All ready?” the Prophet asked, sharply. ‘‘No; hold on,” 
he said, and dismounting, he brought from the stable a long 
halter of heavy rope, which he threw over the horn of his sad- 
dle. ‘‘If we find him, we'll need it,” he said. ‘*We don’t 
want to bring him clear back here.” _ 

Then they moved down the trail ona sharp trot, just as the 
sun tbrust his yellow face above the eastern horizon. 


IV. 


When Steve, the carrier, realized the trick that Caleb had 
played him in the theft of his horse, his anger hardly knew 
bounds, but its demonstration was only short-lived. There is 
little effect to be observed when a man is angry standing nearly 
knee deep in snow upon a desolate waste of mountain side, with 
the object of his anger mounted upon a good horse, disappearing 
in the distance. Steve soon acknowledged this to himself, and 
picking up his mail-pouch he threw it over his shoulder, adjust- 
ing the weight as comfortably as he could. 


‘‘] reckon I ought to be thankful he left the pouch,” he said : 


aloud, after the fashion of those who are much alone. ‘+ He 
might have forgot to throw it off. But I’d give a pint of whisky 
to know what he’s doin’ down here. There must be some- 
thin’ wrong. I wisht I’d a left him back to the camp by the 
fire. It’s goin’ to make me hump to carry this pouch on my 
back an’ get to the Pass by dark,” and indeed it was no light 
matter to attempt a walk of fifteen or twenty miles through a 
foot of snow, with the thermometer down to zero and with a 
heavy burden on his back. 

For hour after hour he struggled forward, adding one slow 
mile to another. The wind was abating slightly in force, and 
that was his salvation. Noon found him only five miles advanced 
toward the Pass, and so stiff and sore from the great effort of 
wading through the snow that it was with difficulty he forced 
one foot before the other. 

The ungrateful Caleb had absconded with his small ax and 
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with his scanty supply of food, and with his few matches tied 
together and strapped to the back of the saddle. He must 
move forward, in spite of his hunger and weariness, for to stop 
was perilous. 

He paused, shading his snow-dazzled eyes with his hand to 
measure the distance he had yet to travel. Far up the trail, 
scarcely perceptible, a small cloud of snow was rising, blowing 
off to the southward. 

‘* Just the wind, I reckon,” Steve muttered. ‘* Don’t look 
like it, either,” he continued, watching it steadily. <‘‘ Don’t 
move fast enough. It’s hosses, sure’s thunder ! ” 

The cloud of snow drew steadily nearer, and soon the forms 
of the horsemen were distinguishable. 

‘¢ Seven,” Steve counted, ‘‘an’ the Prophet a leadin’.” A . 
sudden suspicion flashed through his mind. ‘‘ They’re after 
Caleb! I knowed somethin’ was up. Darn him. _ I hope they’ll 
get him. But I wonder what he’s been doin’,” and he stood, 
forgetful of the biting 
cold, until they came 
slowly up to him with — 
noisy, curious greetings. 
s*What you doin’ afoot?” 
the Prophet asked. 
‘*Where’s your hoss?” 
And Steve told them the 


story of his meeting with ‘ae 

Caleb and of the loss of ~~, 

his pony. @ 
He was so bad hurt,” 

he said, ‘*I don’t reckon a 

he could hold on more’n ui, 

a mile or two by hisself.” ee 
‘¢Get up behind on my avd 


pony,” the Prophet said, 
‘an’ come on with us. 
We can’t leave you here, 
an’none of uscan’t stop,” 
and he was glad enough 
to do as he was invited. Shading his snow-dazzled eyes . . . 

It was as he had prophesied. Two hours more br8ught them 
to the scene of the last night’s camp, and a mile further on they 
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found Caleb, where his horse had thrown him, helpless as he 
was, from its back. He had dragged himself back from the 
trail and sat with his back resting against a great bowlder, to 
protect himself from the cold, which would soon have com- 
pleted the work of death if they had not found him. 


He was like a wild beast entrapped, and as soon as they came - 


within range he began using his pistol as well as he could, but 
the cold had so benumbed him that his arm was unsteady and 
his shots flew wild. Before his stiffened fingers could reload 
the emptied chamber, they had him prisoner. : 

Why dwell upon the horrors of such a scene? In but a 
moment more he was standing, supported by two of the men, 
with his arms and feet pinioned and an end of the Prophet’s 
. Tope-halter about his neck. 

‘¢ Now,” the Prophet said, shortly, ‘*’tain’t worth hearin’, I 
don’t reckon, but if you’ve got anything to say, say it quick.” 

All the savagery of a wholly savage nature showed in Caleb’s 
face, as for an instant he stood glaring at his enemy.. Then he 
turned to face the others. 

‘«I’ve got nothin’ to say to that abortion of a man,” he said, 
with a quick movement of his head toward the Prophet; ‘but 
I low mebbe I can say somethin’ to you fellers. All I’ve got to 
say is, I never done it; afore God, I never done it.” 

‘« Lord !,” Steve exclaimed; ‘‘ what was ye makin’ off in that 
kind o’ style for, if ye never done it? What did ye turn hoss- 
thief for, if ye never done it? What made ye afeard to go back 
to the Pass?” and these questions seemed to speak the though 
of the men. 

‘¢T waked up,” Caleb said, with a hopeless look from one to 
another, ‘‘an’ I saw Saint Peter was dead, with my knife a 
stickin’ in him. I knowed ye would suspicion me, an’ I knowed 
they was none of you friends to me. I ’lowed I'd better light 
out an’ get to where I had friends what. would give me a fair 
shake. Afore God Almighty, I never killed him.” 


But the tide of feeling was too strong to be turned by the 


words of the unhappy man, who stood self-condemned in their 
eyes. They didn’t believe him. 
* * * * * * * 
‘¢Let him hang,” the Prophet said. <‘* We'll have to ride 
hard to gét back to the Pass afore night, an’ we'll come down 
to-morrow an’ bury him.” 
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A week was gone. Our measures of time are meaningless to 
the grief-stricken; a day or a week seems thesame. It was only 
the fact of its being the regular weekly mail-day that brought 
the consciousness to Samantha that a week had actually passed 
since her father’s death. 

The neighbor woman had remained with her at the Pass, for 
the girl had refused to leave her home. 

‘¢ Seems like I can’t bear to go away,” she said. ‘‘ Seems like 
Daddy was here yet, an’ like 1 oughter stay an’ look after him, 
same as I’ve always done. He wouldn’t like me to go away,” 
and they did not urge her, but waited until her sharp sorrow 
should have spent itself before they talked to her of plans for 


the future. 

After the simple burial, the Prophet, with a delicate consid- 
eration not taught by rules, had not troubled the girl with his 
presence. He had staid away, though his thoughts were busy 
and his hopes were high, and he counted the slow hours before 
another mail-day should come to justify him in a visit to the 
Pass. He made an effort to do some special honor to the occa- 
sion, and changed his customary red shirt for one of white 
flannel and his worn old hat for one elaborately beaded, brought 
from Mexico; but when he had finished his toilet by smoothing 

*the legs of his coarse trousers carefully down over his boots, 
his new vanity suddenly deserted him, and he returned to his 
old clothes. 

‘¢She won’t want to see me lookin’ as if I’d just been rounded 
up an’ branded,” he said. ‘‘Mebbe she won’t want to see me 
nohow. Yes, she will though; she’s got to. Whoa there!” 
This last to his pony, whose hind feet were demonstrating his 
resentment of the tight girth which the Prophet had drawn in 
his too energetic frame of mind. 

He did not turn now from the thought that Samantha must 
be his, simply for the asking, and it was an intoxication to him. 
It gave him an erect, firm carriage in his saddle ; it gave him a 
sense of proprietorship in the wild landscape of mountain and 
forest through which he passed, and even in the great blue arch 
of the sky and in the cold air; it even brought a measure or 
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two of a Song to his unaccustomed lips, causing the pony to put 
back his ears dubiously. 

‘«Listen!” Samantha’s companion said, as they were preparing 
their simple dinner. ‘‘Sounds like someone in the yard,” 
and she went to the window, peering curiously out. ‘‘’Tis some 
one,” she announced. ‘‘It’s Henry Powers,” and she gave a 
furtive look at Samantha, to see the effect the news would have. 

The young man himself would hardly have known whether 
to be pleased or not, at the swift flush and the look of genuine | 
embarrassment which came into the girl’s face as she saw him 
dismounting and making himself at home in the stable-yard, 
after the frontier fashion, and his doubt would hardly have 
been lessened at seeing her speedily disappear into the kitchen, 
leaving her companion to play the part of hostess ; 

The Prophet’s perfect confidence of the morning had not ; 
deserted him, and it showed itself in his tone when, after a 
brief word of greeting, he asked: 

‘¢ Where’s Samanthy ?” 

‘¢She’s around somewheres,” the woman said, guardedly. 
You want to see her partic’lar ? ” 

‘¢ Yes, I do,” he answered, simply, and, with curiosity whet- 
ted to a keen edge, the good woman vanished into the kitchen, 
nervously wiping her hands upon her apron. 

There was a brief, whispered conference in the kitchen, pain- 
fully audible to the waiting lover, and the girl came in, pale and 
timid, seeming but the shadow of her old self. There was no’ 
attempt at a mourning garb. With some women it would have 
seemed necessary; with her it would have been almost a prof- ’ 
anation, for her sorrow showed in every line of the fair face 
and in every look and word; that was enough. 

Her lover was determined to waste no words and to lose no 
time in making himself understood. He would not have hesi- 
tated even had he known that the neighbor woman was listen- : 
ing, with her ear close to the thin partition, and with as keen 
an interest as she could have taken in her own fate. 

‘¢Samanthy,” he said, confronting her with uncovered head, 

‘‘the time’s come for us to know where we be. There’s been 
enough waitin’ an’ wonderin’ to suit me. I just want to know 
if you love me — like I love you ?” 

The girl’s eyes were regarding him, intently while he spoke, 
and they remained fixed upon him earnestly as she struggled to 
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“Samanthy,” he said, **the time’s come .. . 


” 
‘ 
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answer. She stood with her hands simply clasped before her 
as she said, at last, in low, slow tones: 
‘Seems like I don’t know’just what ye mean, like I can’t 
think about nothin’ nor nobody but daddy, like I can’t never 
love nothin’ nor nobody but just him, never. Taint no good 
for ye to talk to me like that.” 
‘Don’t talk that way,” he said, pleadingly; ‘I can’t stand it 


to hear ye talk that way. 

Wasasng I know how ye feel, 
Samanthy; I know jest 
how ye feel. Ye must 
be powerful lonesome 
here, all by your- 
self, with only her. 
I know all about 
that. But I 
: hain’t goin’ 
\\ to hurry ye 


none; I can wait until ye 
get ready to love me. I 
just wanted to tell ye I 
loved you; I come early She threw herself upon a rough bench. 

a purpose to tell ye. Honest, Samanthy, I do,” and a glow of 
honest color mounted to the pallid cheeks. 

Still she stood looking at him with her clear eyes, and then 
suddenly a flood of tears came and she threw herself down upon 
a rough bench beside the fire-place, buried her face in her hands 
and cried like a child. 

He did not attempt to quiet her; he only laid one hand upon 
her bent head for an instant and stroked her hair gently, and 
then let her cry the burst of grief out. ‘ 

‘«Please, Samanthy,”’ he said, when she was quieter, and sat 
wiping her tears away with a corner of her apron, ‘‘ please, 
Samanthy, can’t ye tell me ? ” 


‘¢Not now,” she said, with quivering lips. ‘*‘Mebbe, some 


time; not now.” 
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There was ne burst of lover’s joy. ‘‘ Thank ye, Samanthy,” 
he said, simply, and then he went out into the cool air and left 
her alone. 

* * * * 

April had come, and the Prophet’s wooing had so far 
advanced that some of the kind-hearted neighbor women were 
gathered at the Pass, decorating the walls of the great front room 
with feathery branches of spruce and cedar, interspersed with 
a few lonely-looking sprays of flowers which the Prophet had 
brought, devotedly, from the little town in the valley below. 
The girl stood by, giving nervous little words of direction or 
suggestion, and falling, now and then, into abstraction, with 
her eyes wandering, without appearing to see, over the familiar 
scenes about her, down the path worn over the rough ground to 
the stable, or out at the dark mass of the evergreen forest upon 
the mountain. Then she would arouse herself as she saw the 
other women whispering together, blushing with the shy delight 
a maiden feels in the preparations for her wedding day. 

«¢ Seems like Henry keeps himself mighty scarce,” one of the 
women said. ‘The day before I was married you couldn’t 
have kept my man away with a club.” 

Samantha said nothing, for with keen yet apparently heedless 
eyes, such as a girl has when she watches for her lover, she 
had seen the figure of a solitary horseman approaching, a mere 
moving speck, far up the Pass, and she busied herself in select- 
ing the clearest pieces of the green stuff for the women. 

The Prophet came in and took his place amongst them, natur- 
ally, helping with the work of decoration. It was only an 
unwonted flush of color in his usually pale face which would 
have suggested him as the girl’s lover. They were not left 
alone, after the fashion of the East; they joined simply with 
the others in talking of ordinary things. His only demonstra- 
tion of a lover’s affection was given when he paused beside the 
girl, as she arranged some of his flowers in a coarse earthen 
dish, and laying his hand upon her arm asked, banteringly : 

‘‘Ye ain’t gettin’ nervous, Samanthy?” And she answered, 
smiling up at him: 

‘¢T ain’t so nervous as you be, right now, Henry Powers.” 

Soon he left them. ‘I must be agoin’,” he said; ‘‘I’ve got 
to get home early, an’ fix up my place a little before mornin’.” 
He stood looking in a pleased way at the rude decorations before 
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he turned to Samantha. ‘‘ They hain’t nothin’ more I can do 
for ye?” he asked, soberly. 

‘¢ Ye talk like it was another funeral, instead of a weddin’,” 
she answered, with a half-sad smile, and then, as she stood in 
the doorway with him and bade him good-by, she said: ‘I 
wish daddy was here. He always liked you, Henry, an’ I’d 
like to have him at the weddin’.” 

‘¢T reckon he knows,” he answered. ‘‘Mebbe he will be 
here in sperrit. _Good-by, Samanthy ; I’ll be up early in the 
mornin’.” He left her without further word or sign of parting ; 
she expected nothing more. 


Her wedding morning was bright, still and beautiful — beau- 


tiful as only a New Mexican morning can be; every breath of 
the clear air filled with life, and even at that far height balmy 
and buoyant. She was astir long before the sunrise, hurriedly 
dressed, and sitting upon the low step in front of the house, 
looking upon the old familiar scenes. _ The rich, gathering light 
of the dawn, the sound of the wind in the pines, and the barren 
rocks of the Pass — all seemed possessed of a new beauty; even 
the harsh, metallic cry of a hungry raven, flying far overhead, 
seemed almost a song instead of a croak, for she was very happy. 
For a long time she sat thus, until the first beams of the sun 
began to touch and gild the highest points of rock above her 
and creep slowly down. Then she heard the other women stir- 
ring in the house, and reluctantly she arose and went in to busy 
herself with preparations for the early wedding. 

Soon the guests began to arrive from all directions, for a wed- 
ding was a rare amusement for them, and in this one they felt a 
peculiar interest and property from the tragedy which had led 
to it and from their kindly affection for Samantha. They 
looked and felt stiff and awkward in the unaccustomed clothes 
they had chosen in honor of the day; there was even a straight 
white collar showing here and there. The Prophet had not 


been daunted this time, but appeared in all the greatest glory © 


of dress which his wardrobe permitted, and in a wild flight of 
fancy he had tied gayly colored ribbons in the mane and tail of 
his pony, and of the one which he had brought for Samantha’s 
use as they rode back to their new home. 

A white-haired old man, dressed in a worn suit of rusty black, 
came in from the room at the back, and the others grew expec- 
tantly still. A young man, who had arrived late, stopped 
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in the door-way, where he stood gently tapping his riding-whip 
against the leg of his boot. Then the resplendent Prophet 
appeared in the low inner door with Samantha leaning upon his 
awkward arm. She was as simple and as natural as one of the 
familiar forest trees in her plain dress of white, with a few of 
the Prophet’s flowers in her hair, looking themselves faded and 
worn in contrast to her own rich warm color. <A faint half 
smile came into her face as she raised her eyes and recognized 
the youth standing in the doorway, for he had been the first of 
her many lovers. Why should a maiden smile, with a little 
triumphant air, when she sees her rejected lovers at her 
wedding ? 

‘¢ Friends,” began the low voice of the old man, and Saman- 
tha’s color came and went, fitfully, as the service progressed. 

‘¢ And now, if any man knows just cause why this man and 
this woman should not be joined together, let him speak, or 
forever hold his peace.” 

The man at the door started, nervously, and choked. 
‘« Wait!” he cried, in a strained voice, and he 
raised his whip. ‘‘ Wait! I do! That man’s a 
murderer! He killed old Saint Peter, 
hisself ! ” 

Had the Angel Gabriel looked in upon 
them with a warning note 
from his trumpet, he could 
not have chilled them more. 
Every face was turned, star- 
tled, toward this bold chal- 
lenger, and two or three of 
the men arose to their 
feet, expectant of an 
emergency. The Pro- 
phet dropped the girl’s 
, hand and stood erect, col- 
Hj] orless and motionless. 
| The old minister first 
found a word. ‘‘Friend,” 
he -began, in his low 
“That man’s a murderer !” voice, propitiatingly. 
‘‘ He done it, I tell ye!” the young man cried, fiercely. ‘I 
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seen him with my own eyes. Ain’t that enough? He.killed 
him, I tell ye!” 

‘‘Liar!” A blaze of wrathful fire flamed in to the Prophet’s 
sunken eyes, though his face was livid. «Liar! liar! You're 
a liar come straight+from hell;” and he took a step forward, 
reaching for the accustomed pistol at his belt. He had forgot- 
ten that it was not there. 

They intercepted him and held him fast, before he could any 
hands upon his accuser, who had drawn his knife. 

‘* None o’ that !” one of the older men said, striking it from 
his hand ; ‘‘ 1 guess we can see fair play here without no knife. 
Now say what ye got to say.” 

‘He done it, I tell ye,” the young man said again, passion- 
ately ; ‘‘I seen him. I waked up that night, an’ he was a sittin’ 
up over by the fire-place, a muttering to hisself, just like he did 
before about seein’ blood. I ’lowed he had another one of his 
spells, an’ I was skeered an’ kept still, a watchin’ him, an’ in a 
minute he reached over to where old Saint Peter was a lyin’ an’ 
took Caleb Green’s knife out of his belt, an’ stuck it straight in 
him. I seen him. He kept on a mutterin’, an’ I knowed he 
had a spell, an’ then all to once he stretched hisself stiff, an’ I 
covered. up in my blanket.” 

They were half credulous and turned from the youth to the 
Prophet, who stood with wide staring eyes. 

Nature was kind to the poor girl, and she fainted. The men 
withdrew to the door-yard while the women cared for her, and 
the Prophet bent over her, rubbing the cold hands. 

‘¢T tell ye, it’s so!” the young man said, excitedly. ‘Afore 
God, it’s so. I seen it, jest like I tell ye.” 

«What made ye keep your mouth shet so long ?” one of the 
old men questioned. ‘‘ What made ye keep still about it an’ 
let °em hang the wrong man? Is that the kind of stuff ye 
want us to take stock in?” 

There was a chorus of assent to this. The young man hung 
his head, abashed. 

‘<It was for her,” he saiddoggedly. ‘+I knowed they’d suspi- 
cion Caleb, after what’d happened, an’ bein’ it was his knife 
they’d find ; I *lowed they would, an’ I reckoned if he was out 
o’ the way, mebbe I might stand a chance for her myself. I 
warn’ afeard o’ the Prophet. I never ’lowed she looked to him 
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that way, like she has. So I jest shet up. Ye’ve hanged the 
wrong man; it war the Prophet what killed him.” 

Looks and brief words began to be exchanged. The Prophet’s 
isolation from the others was painfully apparent. They have 
rude ideas of justice in the far Southwest. They had hanged 
an innocent man for the murder, while the real murderer was 
close at hand. Why should they not correct their error ? They 
had never liked this man, possessed by a devil. It needed orly 
a word to kindle the spirit to activity. 

*‘ It was him that was so fresh in stringin’ Caleb up,” a voice 
suggested. <‘‘ Takin’ the lead in everything. Mebbe that spell 
of his’n was a fake; mebbe he did it a purpose to get Caleb out 
the way.” 

There was a murmur of angry feeling amongst them, and they 
gathered close about the door. Two or three of them were for 
laying hands upon the Prophet at once, but they saw him kneel- 
ing upon the floor beside the unconscious girl and they drew 
back. ‘Not now,” one of them said. ‘‘ There’s plenty of 
time yet.” 

The white-haired old minister came out and joined them with 
a distressed, sympathetic face. 

‘¢ Don’t do nothing rash,” he said, as though apprehensive of 
the direction of their thoughts. <‘‘He’s needed right where he 
isnow. Poor girl; it is likely to go hard with her. They 
can’t restore her, somehow.” 

Their faces relaxed to an expression of sincere sympathy for 
Samantha. 

‘‘They hain’t likely to be no weddin’ to-day, hey, Parson?” 
one of them:asked, with a feeble attempt at levity. 

‘*No,” the old man said; ‘‘nor to-morrow, nor next day, 
either. You're in luck, to my way of thinking, if you ever 
attend her wedding.” 

Several of the younger men who had come by themselves rode 
off together quietly, and those whose wives were waiting upon 
Samantha disposed themselves about the yard, discussing 
neighborhood affairs with a pretension to stolid indifference, 
but every now and then drifting to the door to ask concerning 
the girl 

It was always the same. ‘‘She hain’t come to, yet. We've 
put her to bed, an’ she’s jest like a corpse.” 

The sun was hanging low over the peaks above the Pass, and 
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the long eastern slope of the range was growing shadowy and 
indistinct with the first fall of the evening twilight, when one 


of the women came to the door and beckoned to her husband, 


who stood with his back against a post near by whittling. 

‘‘Ye better start for the doctor, down to Magdalena, quick,” 
she said ; ‘‘she’s roused up, but she’s talkin’ wild; she’s clear 
flighty an’ crazy-like ; I’m powerful afeard she’s goin’ to be real 
sick,” and the last red rays of the departing sun shone upon the 
figure of a solitary horseman starting upon his sixty-mile errand 
of mercy. ; 

Two weeks were gone, and the first indications of May were 
hovering in the clear air. Samantha had never rallied, but 
despite their tender care had drifted farther and farther away 
from them, and now each hour she seemed nearly ready to ex- 
change the mystery of life for the greater mystery of death. : 

The kind watchers had not faltered in their labor of love, and 
the Prophet had not for a moment left his post in the little 
house in the Pass, as he waited with a sinking heart for the end. 

To-day the poor fellow sat upon the low bench outside the 
door, despairing. The doctor’s high-spirited little horse was 
hitched to a post near by, fretting and pawing impatiently. 
The Prophet untied and led him away to the side of the house, 
where his fretting and impatience would not grate upon him. 
The desolate surroundings of the little home in the Pass seemed 
drearier and farther removed than ever from all that makes life 
beautiful. It was only barrenness that the Prophet saw in the 
great masses of rock where Samantha had seen beauty on the 
morning of what was to be her wedding day. The sound of the 
wind through the pines below was not beautiful; it was dirge- 
like. There was no music to his ears in the note of a raven rest- 
ing upon the grotesquely contorted branch of a dead pine near 
the trail; he heard only a croak, pregnant with dismal prophecy. 
Even the light of the sun, brilliant in that clear air, seemed 
darkened by the black wings of the hovering phantasm of 
death. He sank upon his knees beside the little bench. 

‘¢ Lord God Almighty!” he prayed; ‘let her live, or take 
me along of her. I hain’t fit to live, an’ I hain’t fit to die unless 
it's with her. If I died alone without her, I’d go straight to 
hell; I know it.” In the unwonted tenacity of faith which 
comes to so many of us when we struggle to keep our souls 
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clear of despair, he repeated over and over: ‘‘ Lord God, let 
her live! Lord God, let her live !” 

The doctor’s step upon the floor of the room and his parting 
words of instruction to one of the women aroused him, and he 
arose, his lips still moving with the words of his prayer. The 
doctor stood looking at him with a friendly smile as he pulled 
on his heavy riding-gloves, but the smile seemed unmeaning; 
it seemed merely professional. 

Well,” he asked, ‘‘is there — any hope?” 

‘¢ While there’s life, there’s always some hope,”’ the doctor said 
glibly. He was a young man 
with: a warm heart, but they } 
soon learn to mask feeling 
under a guise of mere profes- 
sionalism. ‘*Yes,’’ he said, 
‘*] don’t know but there is a 
little hope; she’s always had 
good health, and she has a 
good constitution to draw on; 
that’s in her favor. To- 
night’ll tell. Shell die or 
mend before morning. 
Where’s my horse ?” 

“TI tied him around the 24 
house,” the Prophet an- 
swered. «But say,” he , § 
asked, laying a detaining & ' 
hand upon the young physi- 
cian’s arm, ‘‘ can’t ye— can’t =, 
ye do nothin’ ?” os Is there — any hope?” 

‘«My dear fellow,” the. doctor said, a trifle nettled, ‘+1 have 
done é¢verything the science of medicine can do. The women 
inside know all'about the medicines to be given, though there 
ain’t many to-day. All we can do is to wait. I’m going down 
to Parker’s, on the west slope; I'll stop to-morrow on the way 
back.” The nervous little horse struck into a trot, under the 
well-known touch upon his rein. 

‘¢ All we can do is to wait.” How it rang in his ears, until the 
raven on the dead branch seemed to croak it at him, ** All we 
can do is to wait.” 

All eternity seemed embodied in that one slow day, as he sat 
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with his head buried in his hands, waiting for the night, and 
yet hoping that it would never come. One of the women came 
to call him to the simple dinner, but he could not go in, and 
the gathering darkness found him immovable. . 


The aggressive little clock struck eleven. A wolf was howling 
hungrily down the mountain, and a lonely owl hooted a derisive 
response from his haunt up the Pass. ‘* Lord God Almighty, 
let her live!” he prayed. The door opened stealthily and one 
of the women came out. 

‘«She’s askin’ for ye,” she said, and he followed, staggering, 
into the sick-room. The girl’s wide eyes were turned toward 
the door, and her lips formed a faint smile as he entered and 


crept to the bedside and stood looking at her wan face. She 
lifted her thin hand to him, and he took it in both his own, 
kneeling beside the bed and pressing the fingers to his lips. 
Then, wearily, happily, she dropped asleep. : 

* * * .* * * 

Another week had gone. 

‘‘Samantha,” he said, to her, as he sat beside her, holding 
her hand between his great palms. ‘‘Mebbe what they said 
was — was true. I dunno. But I do know they hain’t no 
blood on my soul, an’ I do know that I love ye. Do ye love 
me jest the same ?” | 

A happy smile answered him. 


South Omaha, Neb. R. Licuton. 


MY DREAM-SHIP 
Where shapeless shapes lurk ’long the rim of marginated night, 
And taper off to such a hue as is not dark nor light, 


Where distance drops its silent latch, where starts the West to’burn, 
A monolith against the night, own twin to unconcern, 


With out-spread sail through sunset’s ore, and winnowed on to sea 
Upon a trackless course, but straight; and swift and ripple-free, 

My ship that sailed from Harbor Hope and crossed the Bar of Seems 
Is ploughing through the Gulf of Is,—my Ship of Youthful Dreams. 


New York. Mare Sr. Jonn-BrRaMBALL. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF “MADAME” 


There are those who 
maintain that for the last 
twelve months woman has been 
too much with us: what they 
mean is, probably, that certain phases 
of her activity have been borne in upon us with a too insis- 
tent iteration. 

Since awakening to the possibilities afforded by the Colum- 
bian Exposition, she has come before us in every conceivable 
capacity; there is nothing she has not essayed, nothing she has 
not accomplished in a certain sense; yet there is a suggestion 
in the air that her achievement may, after all, prove to be 
nothing more than a triumph of the possible over the per- 
tinent. 

Much has been said during the last decade or two touching 
the advancement of women, and it remains for the Columbian 
Exposition to put the boast to the proof. In the light of the 
axiom that our education comes through our failures rather 
than through our successes, we may at least feel that, in any 
event, the experiment will be worth the effort. 
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There is danger, however, that those faculties upon which 
we must depend for a rational judgment upon the issue, may 
be deadened by the persistent blasts of self-approval through 
which our deeds are heralded. ‘*Whom the gods would 
destroy, they first make mad,” and it would seem that those 
instruments of the gods, men, women and reporters for the 
press, have joined in a conspiracy to bring about this result in 
the candidates for artistic and industrial recognition whom the 
present occasion has precipitated upon public attention. 

Those of us who have the permanent welfare of the sex at 
heart, could wish that there had been less sounding of trum- 
pets; less sensational advertising; less of that promise which 
‘raises expectation high.” We might desire, for the sake of 
what is to come, that there had been less of the aspect of freak- 
ishness in the present demonstration. 

The element of surprise, of expected and recognized novelty, 
which pervades the comments upon the result is not so flatter- 
ing as it appears at first blush. We can not help feeling that 
if woman were a little more sure of herself, and man a little 
more sure of her, there would not be so much patting on the 
back, not quite so much of the toddling infant sentiment on 
both sides. 

There is something at once comic and exasperating in the 
attitude men have assumed from the first in the gentlemanly 
‘reserve they maintain when the subject is mentioned, the gra- 
cious restraint they put upon themselves when any distinctly 
feminine feature of the exposition is discussed, from the cele- 
brated caryatides which adorn the building, wickedly described 
by a writer in The Century as ‘‘gentlemanly,” to the smallest 
detail of the vast pile of staff which represents the apotheosis 
of the sex. 

To the woman whose pride lies too near the surface, there is 
that in the patronizing, indulgent smile of the male critic which 
speaks volumes; and wnen she recalls the wise saying that no 
man may esteem himself as really worth anything until every 
other man manifests a desire to kick him from his place, she 
realizes dimly the vast spaces which she has still to traverse be- 


fore she can hope to be of any real importance in the world, . 


outside of her primeval function of motherhood. 
This is dispiriting. It was precisely this condition of things 
we hoped to change in coming before the world as an infant 
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phenomenon, as an artistic and industrial prodigy — the feature 
of an international exhibit. We hsve certainly left nothing 
undone, from our ambitious, if somewhat limited point of view, 
that could give impressiveness to the baptismal ceremony of a 
new creature — to wit, the woman who achieves. We have mar- 
shalled our forces in every field; have built us a house and set 
it in order; have put on our best bib and tucker, and now, with 
the complacent assurance of a child accustomed to praise, we 
await the blast of the trumpet that is to level the walls of 
Jericho, and permit us to take by storm the hitherto impregnable 
citadel of industrial independence. 

This joyous anticipation pervades all classes. Nota laundress, 
bar-maid or servant girl, but feels that she has an interest in 
this stupendous demonstration; who does not bask in the 
reflected glory of it —— who does not, alas! seek to realize upon 
it in advance by demanding from seven to ten dollars per week 
more than she was accustomed to get before she began to 
breathe this atmosphere impregnated with the germs of inordi- 
nate expectation. 

In view of our own attitude and our fixed determination to 
be taken seriously, it is in the highest degree disconcerting to 
note that the male mind has not changed its focus of observation. 

Man is willing to stand aside and let us have our fling, indi- 
vidually, or collectively. He is even capable of applauding 
our unexpected feats, which he invariably attributes to accident; 
he rigidly refuses to criticise us on the basis of abstract merit; 
when he speaks of our work along any line, it is always with the 
same imental reservation with which the professional artist dis- 
cusses the performance of the clever amateur — bearing him- 
self toward our achievements with a good-humored indulgence 
for the ambition that aspires, and a placid, sometimes even ten- 
der, contempt for the inexperience that falls short. 

To. the woman who looks beyond the veil of appearances, 
and can find a moment’s lull in this clamor of self-gratulation 
in which to collect her faculties, this sense of being openly hu- 
mored and secretly chaffed is the most depressing phase of the 
situation. We all resent it, some of us with deep and corroding 
bitterness, yet we must admit that it is not impossible that this 
critic who sits in judgment upon our doings, knows a few 
things concerning us. He has been studying us for some 
thousands of years, and it might help us to get a juster estimate 
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of our proceedings if we turned and looked at them occasionally 
from his point of view. Our methods are certainly not the 
same as his. We are inclined to be rather proud of this, but 
the question before us is, have we been able to achieve better 
results? Have we not too often mistaken the means for the 
end? Are we not at this moment rather confused in this partic- 
ular? Is it not true that the whole movement for the advance- 
ment of women is; to a great extent, inspired by the ambition 
so often manifested by children — the wish to act a part that is 
considered beyond them, rather than a desire to be of any real 


service in the premises— and that we have been so much occu-- 


pied in accomplishing the forbidden, that we have given very 
little thought to the end that is to be served thereby? Is not 
the determination to ‘‘astonish the natives ” the ‘‘in hoc signo 
vinces”’ of the whole crusade? Yet there is a power in the 
sex that should not be lightly estimated. The power of walking 
by faith and not by sight. © 

Given a man who knew positively that he was being silently, 
persistently, relentlessly guyed by half the population of the 
earth, and that the half that is supposed to enjoy a monopoly 
of all the natural and practical sense that resides in the sum 
total of the human race, and that man would be predestined to 
failure. His nerve would be sapped by the knowledge; his 
backbone would slowly disintegrate; he would sink —a helpless 
victim of the mental preponderance agaipst him. Not so 
woman. She has, in the mercy of a far-reaching Providence 
been utterly incapacitated for appreciating the tremendous com- 
pelling power of a unanimous verdict. She can not realize that 
any case is hopeless, and in this respect is akin to the worker of 
miracles. Too oblivious of the relation of cause and effect to 
perceive the elements of disaster she moves forward in serene 
expectancy, where a more alert comprehension would stand 
from under, that it might be fulfilled as was written by the 
prophet — «I will bring the blind by a way which they have 
not known.” 

It is this lack of ability to measure material obstruction, this 
superiority to the necessities of a given case, this apparent un- 
consciousness of the hindrances of environment that have 
brought her thus far on her way; they sustain her in every 
emergency, enabling her to preserve a placid exterior in the 
midst of a demonstration of her own incapacity, and to rise 
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smiling from the ruins of demolished expectation. The mo- 
mentum of this blind force it is almost impossible to estimate, 
but we have a very fair example of what it can accomplish 
upon occasion in the woman phase of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

No undertaking of more magnitude has ever sprung from an 
infinitesimal beginning than that which has grown out of the 
unobtrusive and apparently innocuous clause of Section 6 of 
the Act of Congress which provided for a Board of Lady Man- 
agers. It consists of three lines, as follows: ‘‘And said com- 
mission is authorized and required to appoint a Board of Lady 
Managers of such number and to perform such duties as may 
be prescribed by the said commission”; and upon this slender 
bridge the women of the country, with Mrs. Palmer at their 
head, have crossed the Rubicon and demanded a distinctive 
exhibit which must, in the very act of separating from the gen- 
eral exhibit, become competitive, challenging comparison with 
the fruits of the ages in every department of activity, mental 
and physical. They have taken this step in defiance of the fact 
that it is impossible to separate effectually the work of women 
from that of men, save in a minority of cases, and that in thus 
cutting themselves off from what is best in the record of the 
sex, they at the same time secure the showing by which they 
will be judged by the world. 

The first surprise was sprung when the women demanded 
ground for a building of their own, and the second followed 
hard upon it, when a woman came forward with an architectural 
design, which was of a practical character and capable of being 
adapted to the necessities of the case. Upon the heels of this 
came young women competing for awards in sculpture and 
painting, which have been duly executed and form a part of the 
solid argument which women offer to the world in their own be- 
half. So far they have been handled with a touching tender- 
ness by the press, and treated with genial indulgence by the 
community at large. Those who visit the exposition from. afar 
will see with their own eyes and estimate with unbiased judg- 
ment, and some of them may not be endowed with the Ameri- 
can tolerance for what might be called the pretentions of the 
the sex. They may even affirm that those who are not fully 
equipped for the race should stay out of it; but this is a trifling 
matter; only a small proportion of the world will see the exposi- 
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tion, and history will divest of all but glory, the individuals 
who have been connected with the achievements of the Colum- 
bian year. What we have done will look much grander in 
print than it does in material realization, and it is worth some- 
thing to have obtained, in so substantial a manner, the counte- 
nance of the National Commission; to have been met half way 
by this generous assistance in showing what women are doing, 
what they may do in the future; also what they did in times 
past, before we began to sound our trumpets in the streets — 
when it really required some courage to come out from the 
mass and do something that would draw the attention of the 
world. 

If at the same time we shall be able to show what women 
have not done; to demonstrate the fact that in proportion to 
the population, and the number of women engaged in various 
occupations, we are not really doing anything that has not been 
done before, and could not be done just as well without our 
assistance, the lesson will be wholesome, though it may not tickle 
our vanity to the extent we could wish. And if we shall suc- 
ceed in demonstrating the truth of that broader proposition 
that there is no sex in mind and therefore its highest manifes- 
tations must be sexless, we shall at least have gained a start- 
ing point from which we may advance in future with less 
uncertainty, and fewer blunders. 

The women who have been working for a representative ex- 
hibit were met on the threshold by two very stubborn facts. 
The first was that much of the work done by women and that 
which would make the most creditable showing, was the product 
of the joint-labor of men and women. The second was that the 
women who are really taking their trades and professions seri- 
ously prefer entering their work in the general exhibit, where 
it will be judged upon its merits, quite apart from the question 
of sex. Thus those who are willing to exhibit first as women 
and incidentally as artists and producers are the ones upon whom 


the women who demand a separate showing must depend for the 


merit of their display. This should not be lost sight of in esti- 
mating the result, but the fact is in itself significant. It proves 
what we have so often indignantly denied, that there is no person 
who has amore robust and sweeping contempt for the aggregace 
capacity of the sex, than the women who have put it and its 
methods behind them. These feel that they have put away 
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childish things, and there is nothing they resent more than be- 
ing compared to, and classified with the mass of women. 
There is a rather apt illustration of this attitude in the paint- 
ing which has been furnished by Miss Cassett for the Woman’s 
building. It has proved a stumbling block to most people who 
have examined it, and those who have searched carefully for its 
meaning can not escape the conclusion that it is a satire in color. 
Miss Cassett is a woman who has given herself unreservedly to 
her art, and she is not wholly oblivious to the cant and hypoc- 
risy which inhere in this question of the advancement of women. 
She has seen something of the result of this sudden and well- 
nigh universal bolt for freedom, and in her own way, with 
something of the caustic methods of the French, she has con- 
veyed her impression. In identifying herself with this phase 
of the exposition, she could not, or at least did not, resist the 
temptation to voice an opinion not entirely complimentary. 
But to return to the point at issue By their fruits ye shall 
know them. We claim that in advancing the interests of 
women we are benefiting the race as a whole. Is this fact 
apparent, to such an extent as to be indisputable, in the show- 
ing that is made by women in the Columbian Exposition? Is 
the spiritual and moral progress of the country keeping pace 
with the promises we made to ourselves and the world when 
we set out upon this march toward higher education and the 
increased and constantly accumulating responsibilities of a 
broader sphere of activity? Is the material expression of prog- 
ress distinctly better, either in the aggregate, or in detail; 
better or more imposing than it would have been without our 
share in it? In coming out to take possession of the occupa- 
tions of men, we have necessarily left those of women behind; 
left them in many instances to the ignorant and the dull; and 
can we show along the line of industrial activity, in this field 
for which we have striven with much travail, a single original 
idea — a single original application of the ideas we found in it. 
Have we not, especially in art and literature, left the veins 
which we might have worked to some purpose, unexplored, 
while we copied, and too often copied feebly, the methods and 
the achievements of men? Is it not true that in almost every 
instance where women have flocked into new occupations the 
standard of excellence has declined? that instead of raising her- 
self to the level of the occupation she has, so far as was pos- 
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sible, pulled it down to her own? A single illustration will 
suffice. Take newspaper work as an example. Before women 
entered this field the drivel which is poured out daily, under 


the heads of ‘‘ Society,” ‘‘ Fashion” and “Follies of the Fair” 


was unknown. We may resent the accusation but we can not 
refute the statement that this unfailing stream of vapid prattle 
followed the feminine invasion. The newspaper, it is true, has 
never been an inspired record. From its very nature it could 
not be a criterion of literary excellence; but, previous to the 
influx of feminine talent it was a polished and majestic epic 
compared to what it has become since woman began to hang up 
her parasol in the sanctum, and chew the end of a lead pencil 
as she searched a not too well furnished consciousness for the 
wherewith to make copy. The same is true of stenography, 
which formerly ranked as a profession and commanded ample 
remuneration. The carloads of novels, bearing feminine sig- 
natures, which are published from year to year, bring with them 
startling proof of the capacity for belittling whatever it touches, 
which inheres in the sex; and the parallel might be carried 
with equal force through each one of the vocations that have 
been thrown open to women during the last thirty years. 

This is not saying that great things have not been accom- 
plished by women. The illustrious achievements of individual 
women, wrought out as they were in quiet confidence, and 
without any of the blatant vainglorying of this present day, 
are precisely what have made it possible for the rank and file 
to rush in and reduce the general average of woman’s work. 
There are women whose deeds will shine with increasing luster 
as long as there is a race to glory in them. But they are not con- 
fined to this age of trumpet-blowing. History is luminous with 
the records of women who burst the cocoon of conventional 
restriction by sheer might of mind; here and there in this gen- 
eration a woman has arisen who turned the flash-light of intu- 
itive discernment upon some knotty problem in such a way as 
to illuminate it for all time to come; nearly every vocation 
recently adopted by.women has been adorned by at least one 
representative of the sex whose success is indisputable, con- 
cerning whom we need not plead in extenuation that she is a 
woman. But these are not too numerous, and they prove noth- 
ing, save that genius will prevail, whether swathed in feminine 
drapery or not; and this we knew aforetime. 


Tex 
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With the question of the abstract rights of women, this casual 
inquiry has nothing whatever to do. They have a right to 
choose their own path in life— just as a man is privileged to 
drink himself into delirium tremens if he be disposed; but 


there may be two opinions concerning the desirability of the 
result when it is produced. They have always had this right. 
It is not a thing of to-day, for there has always been, always 
will be room among the sages of the earth for the women who - 
command their respect. This being admitted, it is difficult to 
see just what we are pluming ourselves upon so mightily. 

It is not enough that we can do another’s work almost or 
quite as well as he; we have not lifted the burden of humanity 
when we have shifted it from one shoulder to the other, and 
we have no reason to believe that the race will be in a more 
beatific condition when woman shall have wrested from man 
the few devices for accumulating money which still remain to 
him." It is not this way that real progress lies. We are more 
and more convinced as we look over the field that all we have 
accomplished so far, is the additional complication of a situa- 
tion always sufficiently complex. We claim that labor is 
ennobling, and we are not infrequently inclined to take unto 
ourselves credit for having left our defenses and come out to 
give battle in the open field. Vast numbers of women are at 
work to-day in every field of labor to whom self-support is not 
a necessity, and they assign various motives, all more or less 
imaginary, for their course of action. We would have the 
world believe that while men work for money, the spring of 
our activity is something more lofty and ennobling. But we 
dare not search our hearts lest the lie melt on our lips. We 
know that those of us who are not working for glory have been 
inoculated with the bacilli of greed and that in reality our 
motives are no loftier than those of our brother man, which we 
have been known to condemn. We know that where one woman 
devotes herself to art or literature through a love of it, and in 
obedience to the creative impulse that can not be evaded or with- 
stood, hundreds take it up through a desire for more money, 
pin money usually; through a love of variety which is by some 
supposed to be inseparable from a bohemian existence, or in the 
hope that some ephemeral social prestige may accrue there- 
from. We know that every year hundreds of girls are drawn 
away from comfortable homes, allured by the spice of ad- 
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venture, which belongs to the free mingling of men and women 
in the life of an office, and that hundreds also go down in the 
sharp struggle for position. 

It seems when we look over the ground that about all 
we have gained is the right to earn what we previously 
enjoyed as a gift, and we are forcibly reminded of the old dar- 
kie’s proverb, ‘‘ Whar de ole hen scratch she fin de bug, dat is 
if de bug be dar.” We have done some pretty lively scratch- 
ing in the last fifty years; perhaps it is as well to pause and ex- 
amine ‘‘ de bug.” 

_ In looking over the work from the foundation stones of the 
house which Joan has built, to the evidences of achievement 
with which she has filled it, we find that woman is still doing 
best what she has done from the foundation of the world, and 
that she shines with greatest luster in those occupations which are 
hers exclusively. In other vocations her efforts to expand have 
resulted in nothing more than increasing the number of workers 
without raising the standard or enlarging the scope of achieve- 
ment inany particular. And through this facility afforded women, 
we have multiplied divorces without appreciably promoting the 
greatest good of the greatest number. There is no one influence 
at work in society to-day which is responsible for so many 
divorces as this. Separation is the natural and instant remedy 
for the woman who feels that her husband does not make money 
enough, and that if she were free there would be more money 
in her pocket and more enjoyment in her lot. 

No doubt marriage is bondage in a certain sense, but is there 
any freedom in slaving for an employer? Is there any freedom 
for a woman who is committed to any one of the exacting pro- 
fessions so many of them have chosen? Are we not self- 
enslaved in each and every case, and does not the whole diffi- 
culty lie just here? Does it not seem that if we were the 
workers of miracles we pretend to be, that we could lay hold 
of the old conditions and reclaim them? that we could create 
a réie for ourselves, whose usefulness no man could deny; our 
right to which no man could dispute; and that it would not be 
necessary for us to push men from their places in order that we 
might have something to call by the name of progress. All 
this would not be worth noting, were it not for the fact that 
we have for the last fifty years been calling with all our lungs 
to the world to wait and see how we would manage these things 
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when we came into our own. We have rather accused men of 
making a muddle of things generally, and we have fancied all 
along that we could conduct affairs much more successfully 
than they. We have cried aloud in the market-piace that when 
we were able to lay hold of the helm of the ship of state we 
would purify politics; would hew down the groves of Baal, 
break in pieces his altars and set up the God of Israel in his 
stead. If we have not purified art, literature and commerce, 
should we not be a little wary of taking the contract to purify 
politics ? Can any conscientious woman stand up and affirm 
that the lust of power — the greed of gain — do not form the 
mainspring of this whole concerted movement for the so- 
called advancement of women ? 

Can we even assert that we have been faithful over a few 
things? Have we managed our affairs with more dignity than 
men manage theirs? When we are confronted with the ten- 
dency to bicker and squabble over trifles for which the sex is 
conspicuous, is not our only retort that men also do these 
things? that they even pull each other’s hair in the halls of 
Congress? ‘‘ You are another,” is a form of argument more 
popular than impressive. It. lacks dignity and it is not always 
convincing, and when we make use of it we forget the claims 
we have made for ourselves and the promises we have held out 
to the world. Are we not becoming rather confused in our 
desire to find good and plausible reasons for what we want to 
do? Would it not be well to remember that 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Is not this moment, full of the blare of trumpets and the 
squeak of penny whistles, an opportune one in which to kneel 
and confess our sins? 

Hester 

Chicago. 
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RACHAEL AND ELIAS 
I 


To those unfortunate persons who had not enjoyed an ac- 
quaintance with those estimable persons, the announcement of 
the engagement of Mr. Elias Gigby to Miss Rachael Budd car- 
ried with it no world-astounding significance. But when it is 
understood that the aforesaid 
Elias had for forty years been the 
high priest of bachelordom in 


said Rachael was a spinster of 
more than mature years, settled 
in her devotion to cats and tea, 
it is no small wonder that the 
social element of Mount Holly 
should have risen to the situation 
in great bewilderment. 

The principals to this most aus- 
picious affair had arrived at their 
conclusions rather curiously. Miss 
Rachael, whose one aim in life 


had been to keep dust from settling in obscure corners of her | 


house, became suddenly possessed of the idea that it was danger- 
ous to live alone, with no strong man to defend her from the in- 
cursions of murderers and midnight marauders. That thirty- 
five years had been passed without any such dread encounters 
was no indication of what the future might have in store for 
her. She therefore made it her duty to find a man who would 
at once be companion and protector. Mr. Elias Gigby, who 
had called every Saturday night for thirty years, was naturally 
the first one to whom she turned. She had always looked upon 
Elias as the typification of companionability and manly strength, 
and, after mature thought, set out upon his conquest with a 
cold-blooded deliberateness that would have done credit toa 
woman of a less antiquated and severe pattern. 


the community and that the afore- . 


| 
| 
i 
Miss Rachael a-thinking. i 
| 
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Mr. Elias Gigby lived on a farm 
five miles out Vincenton way. In 
the wintertime he thought his heb- 
domadal journey to Miss Rachael’s 
house disagreeable in the extreme. 
The farm was too far away. But 
when Saturday night came around, 
moon or cloud; he found himself 
before his mirror, tying on his light 


id i blue satin necktie with the painted 

H came pink flowers. It was as much of a 

om = habit with him as driving his milk 
to the morning train. 


Elias noted with awe the vanish- 
ing of Miss Rachael’s cork-screw 
curls and the appearance of several 
gowns of distracting color and weird design. He marked this 
mystic transformation as the malicious influence of encroaching 
fashion. The dresses, although at first a little dazzling, were 
not painfully iniquitous; but he felt that something was lacking. 
The little locks of hair on her temples that had wiggled so de- 
lightfully in the firelight for thirty years, the little punctuation 
marks to her sprightly conversations, were gone. He could 
not understand how Rachael, the hitherto austere adherent of 
Burlington county conservatism, how Rachael could forget her 
first principles and cut off those curls. But Rachael, blissfully 
unconscious of this immeasurable gap in Elias’ existence, con- 
tinued to make herself as agreeable as possible. 

One Christmas eve, after the five-mile drive, during which he 


\ 


The blue satin necktie, 


_ had nearly frozen, Elias sat in Miss Rachael’s dining room be- 


fore a bright wood fire. Miss Rachael’s big cat sat contentedly 
in the glare, washing its face, and purring intermittently. At 
last Elias ventured: 

‘¢Rachael, that farm o’ mine seems mighty far away nights 
like these.” 

Miss Rachael knitted furiously for a moment and then said: 

‘¢ Yes, I’ve been thinkin’ o’ that, Elias.” 

Elias rubbed the top of his head pensively. ‘It’s hard on 


«horse and man. Ther’s slush axle-deep near about Smithville; 


never seems to friz daown ther. I wish the farm was abaout 
three mile nearer to Holly, Rachael.” 


sill 
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‘¢ Yes, that ’u’d be nice, Elias.” 

‘¢ You see, Rachael,” he went on dubiously, ‘‘I don’t feel 
like I could give up farmin’ an’ cranberryin’ yet awhile, al- 
though mebbe I could if I had a mind to. The cows an’ the 
corn has been my work, an’ the air on the farm is everything. 
I couldn’t live in taown, settin’ araound doin’ nothin’. Of course 
women-folk don’t have the need of exercise to keep such nice 
color in the’r cheeks!” 

Miss Rachael blushed again. ‘<I think I’d like the country, 
Elias,” she said. 

At this remark Elias stopped rubbing the top of his head 
and walked up and down vigorously. For the first time in 
thirty years he saw how those five-mile drives were to be 
avoided. A new and delightful possibility seized upon his 
brain. He turned to the fire with a jerk and the top of his 
head shone like Miss Rachael’s soup ladle. 

‘¢ Rachael,” said he, ‘‘1 think we’d better get married.” 

Miss Rachael, being of a very practical and scrupulously 
truthful nature, made no unnecessary remarks concerning Elias’ 
suddenness, or in fact, hesitate at all. She said quietly: 

Yes, s’posen we do.” 

And the blasé cat on the hearth stopped washing its face and 
looked from one to the other disgustedly. 

Elias drove his five miles that night, wrapped in a warm and 
pleasing glow that even the nipping pine winds could not sub- 
due. And Miss Rachael went to bed jubilantly, totally neglect- 
ing to examine the bureau drawers and under the bed in search 
of her pet bug-bear. 

After that eventful night Elias, with smile broader than ever, 
was seen wending his way to Rachael’s house with significant 
frequency, and people noticed lights burning in the dining room 
until after ten o’clock on three nights in the week. A still 
more astounding circumstance was the illumination of the par- 
lor. Such a dissipation as the use of the parlor for the enter- 
tainment of visitors was almost unheard of in the annals of the 
street and entirely inexplicable in the staid and repressive Ra- 
chael. They said, ‘‘Elias Gigby’s at Rachael’s three times a 
week and they burn lights in the parlor.” This latter fact 
seemed to clinch the matter in the eyes of the neighbors who 
concluded that Elias was ‘‘a-courtin’.” At last it became 
known. Rachael in a burst of confidence told a cousin who 
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lived next door. This cousin had a step-sister, who in the 
short space of one day told thirty-seven people confidentially. 

Elias received his congratulations jovially. He found charm 
in the situation. He liked his friends to look at him admir- 
ingly as they slapped him on the back and said, ‘+ You sly un’, 


‘you ’a’n’t courted thirty years fer nothin’,” or made other re- 


marks of a similar and jocose nature. He went to Philadel- 
phia and bought two new suits of clothes and a shiny hat to 
wear on Sundays, and he actually did away with his light-blue 
satin necktie for others much more modern in design and 
fashion. 

As Elias enjoyed himself his face grew very red, so that an 
ill-natured person said he drank. But his diaconate in the 
church refuted this uncalled for allegation in the eyes of a 
sensible world. It is true that one evening fresh from a 
‘*singin’ bee” at Miss Borden’s he went up Miss Rachael’s 
front steps proclaiming in a staccato bass to the world—which 
consisted of a belated butcher’s boy and a ragged looking dog— 
that ‘‘his love was young and fair” and moreover that she had 
‘golden hair,” a fact which, since Miss Rachael was neither 
golden-haired, fair or even young, would have indicated, at the 
very least, a cultivated musical dementia. 

It may be that Miss Rachael discovered infidelity in Elias’ 
allusions to the fair and golden haired young woman; or that 
she could not appreciate the subtlety of so delicately implied a 
compliment; or that a cultivated musical dementia was not con- 
sistent with her principles of cultivated sobriety. A few days 
after she informed Elias that she did not care to be hasty; that 
perhaps they did not know each other well enough, and that 
the nuptial day had better be set at a year from date. To Elias, 
who had taken thirty years to arrive at conclusions, this action 
on the part of Miss Rachael seemed a little arbitrary. He saw 
no need for further cogitation, and was much chagrined. 

To tell the truth, Miss Rachael did not comprehend the vaga- 
ries of her prospective husband. She could not understand 
that it had been the infection of her bright dresses and modern- 
ized demeanor that had changed the habits of Elias’ life and 


made him wear the scarf-pin, light clothes and shiny hat; and- 


that she had been the one to liberate the pent-up exuberance of 
thirty years, which now burst forth, increased ten-fold, from 
an innocent maturity. Her object accomplished, Miss %achael 
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had relapsed into dark stuff dresses: and had allowed the docked 


curls to sprout once more. It was her turn to miss the blue 
satin necktie, the rough black coat and the muddy boots. 

The younger set had decided to give a grand ball in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, which, in point of magnificence, it was intended 
should eclipse any evening entertainment ever before given in 
Mount Holly. The tickets were to be sold for one dollar, which 
fact in itself seemed to Elias a sufficient guarantee of the ex- 
clusiveness of the affair. But Elias had never much cared for 
the younger set; they went out in company every night in the 
week and would drive over half the county for a dance of two 
hours. He had never believed that there could be anything 
very substantial ‘‘abaout folks that was always a-dancin’.” He 
used to say that the little brains they had joggled down into 
their feet. But now, with his new-born optimism, he discov- 
ered a subtle charm in such a dicephalous condition. 

He turned the announcement over and over in his hands. 
That the reception committee had seen fit to recognize him by 
an invitation was a great compliment, 
to be sure, and he began to feel a per- 
sonal interest in the entertainment. 
Habit and quaker tradition in his fam- 
ily had bade him look upon the dance 
as a relic of medisval barbarism. 
Those same traditions had made him 
grow young before he had grown old, 
but he suddenly discovered that an 
element of that youth still remained. 
Often times, when driving home from 
Miss Rachael’s, he had noticed win- 
dows of houses ablaze with lights, had 
heard the gay music from within and 4, 5, ied he could hear that 
had seen dancing shadows flit over noise now. 
the curtains. He fancied he could hear that music now, and 
forgetting himself for the moment he danced heavily along his 
hallway, shaking the ceilings and lamps in such a fashion that 
Mrs. Gunnerson, the housekeeper. bounced in with alarm from 
the kitchen. 

Mrs. Gunnerson was one of those pertinacious, straight- 
backed religionists to whom any divergence from the customs 
of .a by-gone generation appeared in the light. of a crime; and 
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the vagaries of the younger set—the dances, the singing 
parties and straw-rides — caused her to raise her eye-brows in 
holy horrer with the frequency of a practising flute player. 
She looked at Elias dumbfoundedly; then she raised two dough- 
smudged hands toward the sealing-rafters, saying: ‘‘An’ him a 
deacon,” and retired, soliloquizing, to her saucepan and kettle. 
Of course Elias was somewhat taken aback by the sudden en- 
trance of his housekeeper and ceased his performances abruptly. 
He felt a isthe shame-faced, for secretly he felt an awe at Mrs. 
Gunnerson’s rigidity. Yet, al- 

though her untimely reference to 
his diaconate and her brief 
philippic for the moment cast a 
damper on his terpsichorean ex- 
uberance, the music still buzzed 
in his ears. An analysis of his 
feelings revealed the startling 
fact that his principles were no 
longer those of his church and 
that he could not  conscien- 
tiously adhere to its prohibition 
against the dance. Since Mrs. 
Gunnerson had discovered it, 


_ A straight-backed religionist. and fe had discovered it, he 
must resign his diaconate —- of that there could be no doubt. 


The moral wrong that tradition had attached to dancing mak- 
ing it a public malfeasance became, under the influence of a 
wave of ardent Radicalism, a virtue entirely compatible with 
godly tendencies. It was a broad question of principles that 
he was going to declare, and he laid his plans carefully. No 
one— not even Rachael —should know of his schism from his 
early principles until the evening of the grand ball, when he 
would enunciate his belief that a gay heart and nimble feet 
could be quite consistent with morality. 

His arrangements were made covertly. His already frivolous 
wardrobe was augmented by a new dress suit and a fluted shirt, 
embroidered with little flowers which were marvels of inge- 
nuity and delicacy. Mrs. Gunnerson was sent several times on 
visits to relatives in Merchantville, and during her absence the 
farm house was given over to Elias and a dancing teacher. 
Elias wondered at the agility and grace of that worthy little 
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personage and watched him with eyes agog as he floated about 
the room scarcely touching the floor in the execution of his 
different maneuvres. Elias despaired of ever attaining any- 
thing like so wonderful a degree of proficiency in the art, but 
he set about it with commendable determination. Of course 
he was a little stiff about the knees. His boots didn’t slide 
very well on the parlor matting and tore it in several places. 


But he clinched his teeth and danced the more furiously. . 


Learn he would, if every particle of furniture in the house was 
offered up on the shrine of his new goddess. Fortunately, at 
the suggestion of his instructor, his carpet slippers were brought 
into requisition and further serious damage was avoided. So, 
after a week of many foot-movements on the part of Elias and 
much despair on the part of the little man, Elias was given his 
degree, the little man was given his money and both were 
satisfied. 
II 

The new Masonic Temple shone with lights. The two vio- 
linists and the long-haired harpist from Philadelphia had taken 
their stations, and the strains of their music were wafted down 
to the street below, where numerous urchins had gathered to 
watch the rapidly arriving buggies 
draw up and leave their feminine 
occupants, the select of Burlington 
county. The men drove on to hitch 
in the hotel sheds. 

In the ball room all was gayety 
and excitement. Andy Borden, 
farmer, bog-owner and local social 
functionary, sufficiently impressed 
with his own importance, hurried 
in a consequential way from one 
part of the room to another, arrang- 
ing the final details of the dance. 
He was assisted in réceiving the 
guests by no less a person than Mrs, —The long-haired harpist. 
Tony Grobler, who was apparelled in a wonderful satin creation 
in pea-green and red. By virtue of a recent visit to some 
polite families in the city, Mrs. Grobler had discovered the 
efficacy of a well-feigned repression, and had bought a lorgnon. 
This implement she now used in all her social maneuvres, 
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and, as they came up, she impressed the people with the indis- 
putable superiority of her qualifications as member of the 
reception committee. 

Elias stalked solemnly up the stairs. His right shoe pinched 
his toes horribly and the new high collar sawed a raw place 
under his chin. His coat was tight and he felt that it would 
be suicidal to move his arms naturally. The broad expanse of 
his white shirt front glared in such an offensively brilliant way 
that Elias felt as if there should be something to cover it. 
Mrs. Tony Grobler’s lorgnon puzzled him a little. With a 
natural ignorance of social customs he didn’t quite understand 
it. After grasping her hand in one of his own big paws, dur- 
ing which she glared at him haughtily, he asked her pleas- 
antly: - 

‘Hf it was a cataract, or just sore eyes.” But Mrs. Grobler 
did not deign a reply. 

The sight of Elias in a dress suit was a 
novelty in many ways, and as he entered, 
a murmur of surprise went around the 
room. 

He felt. abashed, like a schoolboy on 
exhibition day. To make matters worse 
he was taken possession of by Jake Budd, 
Rachael’s nephew, who presented him 
with much formality to everybody in the 
room. 

Elias sat down in an obscure corner to 
ease the pain in his right foot, and to re- 
cover, in a measure, his lost equanimity. 
He was there set upon by an elderly 
; cousin of his, Mrs. Gustavus Potts, who 

Mrs. Tony Grobler’s persisted in talking about farming and 

re cas butter. It seemed to Eljas that women 
always talked to him about farming, butter ar the church. He 
didn’t come there to talk about farming or butter. He came 
there to dance; and if the»pain would only stop, do it he would. 
He nursed his foot, and hardly heard her. He was thinking 
about the ordeal yet to be passed through. He watched the 
couples as they spun around, and began to realize that the slip- 
pery floor and tight boots were more formidable mediums than 
his carpet slippers and the parlor matting. 
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Elias arose determinedly and walked across the floor. As he 
passed over a slippery place his feet slid playfully and his heart 
sank within him. But he went straightway to the chair of 
Miss Agatha Butterfield, the town beauty, who happened at 
that time to be disengaged. 

‘¢Miss Agatha,” said he, looking very red, ‘‘I came daown 


’er’ to dance to-night, an’ was hopin’ you an’ me =“ dance | 


together.” 

The beauty laughed affectedly and looked up at Elias over 
her fan. 

‘I didn’t know you danced, Mr. Gigby,” said she. 

Elias halted a little, ‘‘I hev danced before, « an’ I’m a-goin’ 
to to-night. Nothin’ shall stop me.” 


Miss Butterfield, of course, did not understand the fell resolve 


in his speech; otherwise she might have been less willing. But 
she arose gracefully and Elias put his arm around her. At 
first he felt that delicious sense of realized anticipation, and 
danced very carefully and earnestly. The floor was filled with 
nimble and more or less muscular dancers who seemed entirely 


enwrapt in their own paces and heedless of any one else’s. But. 


Elias went around the room without mishap. Miss Butterfield 
complimented him highly and he felt perfectly satisfied that he 
was both morally and physically absolving himself from tenets 
in which he had ceased to believe. 


He did not know how it happened. They a slippery 


place on the floor, when somebody behind whirled into them. 
Elias tried to keep his balance, but after a struggle his now 
slippery shoes shot out from under him, and they both fell. 
Elias’ coat parted down the back seam with a loud noise and 
his head bumped against the floor with a force that made his 
teeth rattle. 

Miss Butterfield, assisted by Jake Budd, arose to her feet. 
Her hair was ruffled as was her serenity, for she had broken 
her new comb. She turned upon the fallen Elias with a look 
of ineffable obloquy as she said with withering emphasis: 

‘¢T might have expected it.” 

Elias sat looking at the people standing around, and tried to 
laugh. But he felt too serious. His coat had split up the 
back — he knew that— and the place where he had fallen hurt 
him. Worst of all, he felt that he was ridiculous in the eyes 
of the young people he had striven to emulate. He struggled 


| 
| 
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to his feet stiffly, his hair sticking out straight behind. He 
glared from the one to the other, and the sight of Andy Bor- 
den’s face as he smiled at Mrs. Tony Grobler inflamed him 
with a grim rage against himself and them all. 

He reached the door and went out into the night. 


Ill 


The next morning Miss Rachael’s cousin, who lived next 
door, put a sun-bonneted head over the fence. She was one of 
those persistent gossip-gatherers who always exist in a com- 
munity where nothing ever happens worth gossiping about. 

‘« Hev you heard abaout Elias?” queried she. 

Miss Rachael lifted her head and extracted her hands from 
the mass of dough. 

‘‘No. What abaout him?” 

‘¢ You haven’t heard of ‘his cuttin’s-up last night?” she went 
on gleefully, at being the first to tell Rachael. <«* Why, didn’t 
you know he was to the dance? ” 

Miss Rachael’s heart sank within her. 

‘‘ He was got up in a swallow tail coat an’ a fluted shirt.” 

‘* Well, t’ain’t nothin’ wrong in that,” repeated Rachael ear- 
nestly. While she thought he was wrong, she didn’t want 
other people to say so. 

«Tain’t much for most people whose bringin’s-up teaches 
’em to it, but to some folks it don’t seem all ways right— least- 
ways not in a deacon o’ the church.” 

‘« Well, he didn’t dance. Ther’s the wrong.” 

‘‘He didn’t ’ey!” went on the other, enthusiastically. 
‘‘He just did, Rachael; he just did, an’ the hull taown’s 
a-talkin’ abaout him an’ his doin’s. How fine he was got up; 
how he danced with that Agatha Butterfield; how he made a 
spectacle of himself by fallin’ daown an’ draggin’ her with him. 
Which in itself is nothin’ aside o’ the lowerin’ o’ the dignity o’ 
the church.” 

Rachael leaned against the table, 
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‘¢] can’t make Elias aout, nor nobody can, Rachael. But it 


seems mighty plain that them a’n’t fit carryin’s-on fer a deacon ” 


of a church that’s agin dancin’.” 

‘‘Ther’s many another that thinks ther’ 8 no sin in dancin’,” 
said Rachael staunchly. 

‘‘H’m,” sniffed the cousin, ‘‘ther are, are they? Well, 
that ain’t all. Mind you, ther’s folks that says he was mighty 
shaky on his feet a-walkin’, an’ looked mighty as if he’d been 
drinkin’. Mebbe he had an’ mebbe he hadn’t. That a’nt for 
me to say. But the deacons has a meetin’ this day to settle 
what they’d do—leastways that’s what Mary Lankins says,” 

The cousin ceased for lack of breath. ; 

‘¢ Well, Rachael, my bread’s burnin’. I only hope the dea- 
cons don’t vote him aout o’ the church.” With this parting 
shaft the bonnet bobbed viciously and disappeared. 

Miss Rachael had no heart for her work that day, but from 
force of habit moved through her duties mechanically. When 
dusk came she sat down in her big rocking chair in the little 
dining room. Her knitting lay untouched in her lap. The 
cat sat at her feet and looked up at her in a sympathetic way. 
Rachael felt fatigued and sick at heart. If what people said 
was true, Elias had disgraced himself and her. He had been 
drinking and falling down, so that the town was talking about 
him and about her. It seemed very hard. She had believed 
that in the course of time he would become again the same 
homely Elias of old and that they could be happy together. 
Now that happiness seemed very far away. There had grown 
up a barrier between them that only remained for him to re- 
move. And he had not removed it. 

If what they said was true—-that he had been drinking and 
misbehaved -—could she forgive him? Could she forgive him 
if he came back repentant and explained all? Yes, he would 
come back, he would explain. The rugged man, but good gen- 
tleman, had not misbehaved. He might have danced and been 
gay. She could sympathize now with such a mood. There 
was no harm in 1t, if his principles so had taught him. 

Then the thought of her own gay dresses flashed upon her. 
Had she not been as guilty? Had she not dressed in gay col- 
ors and gone to evening entertainments? Had it not been she 
who had rejuvenated his ideas, made him speak to her like a 
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young lover and reawakened the slumbering fancies of his 
youth? 

Suppose he did not come. Suppose it was all true that he 
had been drinking, that he had been misbehaved and uproar- 
ious. Perhaps he was at that®moment laughing and joking in 
one of those horrible places down town? She felt strangely 
guilty. 

Then came a knock on the dining-room door. It was Elias. 
She felt it. No one ever knocked there in the evening. Miss 
Rachael opened it. It was Elias. But not the Elias of the 
night before, with the white shirt front, the tight black suit 
and the shiny shoes. He wore the old black coat, the gray 
trousers and the muddy boots. 

‘‘ Rachael, I’ve come back.” 

That was all he said, but the earnestness with which he ut- 
tered the words carried more significance in Rachael’s eyes than 
a volume of explanations. He took her hand and they went 
over to the chairs where they had sat so many quiet evenings. 
She had intended to be severe and cold. But there was so 
much sincere repentance, such heartfelt regret in his look and 
words that she softened and was very glad. She liked to see 
the old clothes and the boots. They seemed to bring them 
closer together. 

After they were seated she took up her knitting and said 
gently: 

Tell me all abaout it, Elias.” 

The chair began rocking softly and confidently. The cat 
doubled up its paws and purred contentedly. 


Washington, D. C. GrorGE Forp Grsss. 
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THE HONORABLE FREDERICK 

The call-boy rushed up to the desk with an injured look on 
his face. 

‘¢ Number Sixty-one says if he catches anyone trying to send 
ice-water up to his room he’ll give ’em a jolly good kicking.” 

‘Sixty-one, eh?” said the clerk. ‘‘ H’m, I like his nerve. 
Sixty-one, who is Sixty-one, anyway? Um, um, oh, yes, the 
Honorable Frederick Youngerson. Ah, Englishman! I ought 
to have known better. Queer thing about Englishmen: ice- 
water always makes them fire up. Here, take this card up to 
Ninety-three !” 

The call-boy went off, still grumbling, while the hotel clerk 
continued in that mysterious and endless exercise of penman- 
ship that seems one of the necessary adjuncts to presiding over 
an American hotel. 

Meanwhile, up in Sixty-one, the Honorable Frederick was 
standing at his window, with his hands in his pockets, and his 
eyeglass focused in the direction of Lake Michigan, that spread 
out before his vision like a blue infinity. He looked out over 
the lake, then down onto Michigan boulevard, where the end- 
less and picturesque procession of vehicles was wheeling its 
way, and where a few well-dressed strollers were bathing in the 
warm sunlight and rejoicing in their own external perfections. 
‘* Beastly hole, this!” was the Honorable Frederick’s verdict. 
‘‘What the deuce did I come here for? Dashed if I haven’t 
forgotten! Mather!” 

‘¢Yes, sir!” Mather appeared from the adjoining room. 
He looked like an intelligent young fellow, and there was a 
roguish twinkle in his eyes that shone as wright? as the but- 
tons on his livery. 

‘¢ Mather, what did I come here for?” 

‘‘ To see the Fair, sir.” 

‘«« Ah, yes, that was the game, wasn’t it? Thank you, that’ll 
do, Mather.” 

The Honorable Frederick was one of those lucky young dogs 
who have little else in the world to do except wait for someone 
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else to die. His was one of the oldest and proudest families 
in all England, and his life, from the cradle down, had been 
hedged about by aristocratic environments, precepts and insti- 
tutions. Dalforth Hall, where the Youngersons had lived ever 
since there had been Youngersons, was one of those venerable, 
ivy-covered, lawn-girt, respectable and impenetrable-looking 
houses that one may find hidden away in almost any wooded 
nook in England. There it was that the Honorable Frederick 
had passed his life, with the exception of that portion of it 
that he had spent at college. And 
there it was, too, in the old library, 
that Youngerson Senior called the 
Honorable Frederick to him one day 
and told him that while he was not 
willing to pay for the young man’s 
cherished plan of making the grand 
tour, yet he had no objection to hav- 
ing him make a trip to the great 
American show, the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago. 

‘‘Chicago,” said the Honorable 
Frederick, ‘‘ what is Chicago?” A nauseating ocea 1 voyage. 

‘‘Hanged if I’m very sure about that, myself,” said the 
Senior, ‘‘but never mind that. You go. Itll do you good. 
Lots of the London people are goin’. Enjoy yourself, my 
boy!” 

And so the Honorable Frederick presently found himself in 
Chicago, after a nauseating ocean-trip, a railway journey that 
bewildered him, and a hack-drive that jarred both his person 
and his purse. 

‘¢Yes,” he repeated, ‘this is a beastly hole. But I suppose 
I’ve got to see what it looks like. I'll go and look about a bit. 
Mather, I’m going for a little walk.” 

He had not gone very far, in fact only a few steps outside of 
the hotel portal, when he remembered that he had no matches. 
And his pipe had gone out. At the nearest tobacconist’s, he 
inquired, ‘‘I say, ‘ll you give me some fusees? ” 

‘¢What’s that?” said the man behind the cigar-boxes. 

‘‘Box of fusees, ye know.” 

The cigar man turned to the boy at the news-counter and 
winked wickedly. 
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‘«We’re just out of fuses,” he said; ‘‘I guess you might get 
some down at the powder-store on Wabash avenue.’ 

The Honorable Frederick stared at the man a moment and 
then went out swiftly. ‘‘Blessed ’f I don’t think he didn’t 
know what a fusee was,” he thought to himself. ‘Oh, this is 
a frightfully primitive lot over here!” 

A street urchin, standing on a corner, crying the noon edi- 
tion of the papers, said to his companion, as the Honorable 
passed, ‘‘Soy, it’s raining in Lunnon.” 

‘1 wonder how he knew,” said the Honorable Frederick to 
himself, and before he was out of hearing, the other urchin 
said, ‘‘De roll on dose pants gives me a turn, honest it does.” 
But the wearer of the turned-up trousers, conscious of his recti- 
tude and correct apparel, merely 
muttered several things very 
uncomplimentary to American 
street-boys and walked on. 

When he got back to the hotel, 

he called Mather. 

«Just put out my thick walk- 
ing-boots, will you,” he said. 
‘« We'll go to the Exposition this 
afternoon.” 

When he was asked about it, 

“ll you give me some fusees?” the hotel cle¥k stated that there 
were several ways of getting to the Fair grounds. ‘‘There’s 
the Illinois Central, the elevated, or the street cars. Or you 
might take a hansom.” 

‘¢H’m, now which is the, ah, most American way?” 

«¢ American?” The clerk looked puzzled a moment. ‘‘Oh, 
I suppose you might call the elevated the most up-to-date, 
way-up scheme.” 

‘¢Oh. Thanks. I want to see the country, you know, from 
the inside. I don’t want to skim anything. May have some- 
body ask me about America, you know, when I get back to the 
other side. Deuced awkward ’f I had to tell em I rode in a 
hansom all the time, and didn’t see much of the, ah, lower 
classes. Oh, Mather, find out how we'll get to the elevated.” 

The Honorable Frederick wore tan boots, chequered trousers 
turned very far up, brown spats, a Norfolk shooting coat of 
tweed, and a brown Billycock hat. He smoked a pipe, and 
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swung a stout stick. Mather walked behind, carrying a mack- 
intosh and an umbrella. As they walked across Wabash oa 
avenue, somebody called out something about Robinson Crusoe ‘ 
and his man Friday, but the honor- 
able never showed that he heard it. 
When they reached the stairs leading 
to the Elevated, he told Mather to go 
and find the booking-office. 

‘« Bookies office?” said the stranger 
questioned, ‘‘I guess you want to go 
to Hawthorne. That’s where the 
bookies are, though I never knowed 
they called them offices.” 

‘<We want to get tickets for the 
elevated.” 

‘‘Oh, why didn’t you say so? 
Bookies office! Right at that win- 
dow to the left of you. Bookies 
office !” “Raining in Lunnon, eh?” 

Just before the train started, a very ornately caparisoned 
crowd of girls and young men got into the same car in which 
the Honorable Frederick and Mather were sitting. They talked 
loudly and volubly. The Honorable Frederick was delighted. 

He realized at once that he was going to have an opportunity 
to study the manners and speech of American society people. 
It was very re- 
markable, the 
keeh instinct of 
this young Eng- 
lishman. He 
knew at once, 
without anyone 
giving him the 
slightest hint of 
Zs, it, that these 
people represented the very 
creme de la creme of American . 
, high life. 
‘¢An’ den. I says to Tony, 
says I,” a girl with russet shoes and a red. hat was saying, 
‘“«Tony, it ain’t no good you’re bein’ stuck on Ola, ’cos you 
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aint never goin’ to get it from her anywheres but where de 
chicken got de ax.’ An’ if Tony thinks I was givin’ him guff, 
he’s a chump from Chumpville.” 3 
‘¢ Aw,” responded the young man with the four-in-hand tie 
delicately tucked into his waistcoat so as to let his glass shirt- 
stud show more plainly, ‘‘Tony’s not in de push, anyways. 
Was you up to de lodge ball at Klopp’s hall, Bella? If you 
was, I never seed you. 
Say, Gus, I’m givin’ it out 
Say) cold that de next time you 
ye an’ Lizzie Blatz passes me 
ii on State street an’ never 
takes no notice of me I 
gives you both the shake, 
see?” 
The Honorable Frederick listened 


intently to this sort of thing until 
7| the train reached the Fair-grounds. 
ps \A3 By that time he had collected some 


“Not half bad.” he said. most valuable notes about speech 
and manners in polite American society. ‘‘Gad,” he thought 
to himself, ‘‘the American girl who could marry me would 
have to be as rich as Monte Cristo! They’re fearfully vulgar, 
fearfully! Fancy one of that sort taking dinner at the Hall, 
at Dalforth! B-r-r!” 

They went down the steps, paid their way into the fair 
grounds, and were presently standing on the bridge over the 
lagoon between the Mining and the Machineries buildings. To 
the south there was nothing but one vast vista of white spires 
and statuesque buildings, to the north were islands and blue 
water, with gulls circling over it, and more whiterobed build- 
ings flanking the shores and the horizon. Over the water gon- 
dolas came noiselessly gliding, the gondoliers, brown of cheek 
and black of mustachios, bending to their long oars with deep, 
easy strokes. Above, the sky was blue and the sun was send- 
ing down golden kisses to ‘the White City. Every instant the 
air was filled with exclamations of wonder, of admiration, of 
pleasure. Old, whitehaired women were wheeled past in chairs; 
their eyes were full of ecstasy, and one seemed to read there 
the delight they felt in having lived long enough to see this 
great achievement of human energy. Here and there the walks 
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were touched with color, where a Turk’s red fez, or an Arab’s 
gaudy, wide-trousered attire shone out. It was a picture that 
changed every instant. But always there was that magnificent, 
awe-and delight-inspiring background of white buildings, gilded 
domes, splendid statuary. 

The Honorable Frederick looked at it all. 

‘Not half bad!” was his verdict. Then he bought one of 
the official guides and proceeded into the Manufactures’ build- 
ing. He went all through it at a rapid gait, walking as if he 
were on one of his own moors, shooting grouse. 

‘* You will remember, Mather,” he said as they issued from 
the building, ‘‘that Great Britain’s exhibit is by far the best !” 

Presently he caught sight of the Union Jack floating over 
the British building by the lake, and 
at once headed for it. He happened to 
have a letter to one of the British 
officials in his pocket, and after that Si aa 
had been presented and he had been Aime 
told to consider himself very much at Qygyf 
home there, he felt almost happy. 
After a talk with his fellow-country 
men, he looked at his watch and de- 
cided that he had seen enough of the 
Fair for that day. Back to town again 
they went, via the Elevated, and 
after a good dinner at the hotel, 
the Honorable Frederick composed 
a few memoranda and they went 
to sleep. 

The memoranda were as follows: 

‘¢*Chicago’s a beastly hole. People got no manners. Run 
over you without saying a word. English spoken here is fear- 
ful. Streets horribly dirty. Nobody here has any ancestors. 
They say they'll buy some if ever they want any. They buy 
everything here, from a reputation to aruin. Been introduced 
to several people who refuse to believe me an Englishman be- 
cause I don’t happen to drop my h’s. Wonder where they got 
the idea that all Englishmen drop their h’s? Newspapers, I 
fancy. The newspapers here know too little and print too 
much. Went down to the Exposition. Rather jolly down 
there. Have to go again. Queer thing: nearly everybody 


Back to town they went. 
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seens to know I’m an Englishman! Wonder how it is? Have 
to ask Mather. Most valuable man, Mather. ... ” 

In the morning, one of the dailies had a long article in its 
society column, announcing the arrival of the Honorable Fred- 
erick Youngerson, and describing his outward appearance most 
minutely. <‘‘It was observed,” so stated one of the passages 
in the article, ‘‘that the Honorable Frederick does not wear his 
eyeglass in his left eye, as has been the fashion among the 
youths who frequent the Metropole. Smoking a pipe with the 
bowl turned down, which has been accepted by our gilded 
youths as the correct thing in England’s smart set, is not a 
manner of the Honorable Frederick’s. We hope our young 
men will make it a point to observe the Honorable Frederick 
closely, and by noting in what he differs from them, eventually 
reach a little nearer the end they have set themselves. ... . 
It is reported that the Honorable Frederick is thinking of mar- 
riage, and has made his visit to Chicago just as much to see if 
Chicago belles are as beautiful as he has heard, as to see the 
Exposition. .... 

When the Honorable Frederick saw that newspaper, he was 
wild. Such infernal impudence! He swore at Mather, and 
walked up and down the room in afrenzy. It was an out- 
rage! His family and his honor were 
insulted! But when he came to con- 
sider what he could do about it, he 
found there was nothing to be done. 
He had to fume and fret a while until Y 
the mood passed. By noon it began to 
rain. He decided that he could not go to 
the fair under such a pouring rain. What 
was to be done! He looked in those in- 
fernal newspapers again. Ah, there was 
amatinée! He asked for a seat in the stalls 
and the man told him this was no horse \-- 
show. Finally he got a ticket for the 2 > 
dress-circle and went in, determined to make 
more notes and observations. ; Such infernal impudence ! 

Between the acts, the man who was sitting next to him said, 
‘¢Great, isn’t it?” 

‘«‘Oh, I don’t know. Nothing to what we have in London, 
ye know.. Of course, I fancy this sort of thing’s very good in 
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Chicago. But we wouldn’t stand it in London, oh, dear, 
no!” 

The man was interested. He asked questions. The Honor- 
able Frederick, delighted to find a listener who had no objec- 
tions or arguments to make, reeled off a fluent comparison of 
the merits of London and Chicago, very much to the detriment 
of the latter place. He expatiated upon the vulgarity of Amer- 
ican society, He had observed it most minutely. It was un- 
mannerly, it lacked fineness, it used strange, incomprehensible 
words. The Fair wa’ pretty decent, of course, but it was only 
made so by the splendid exhibit of Great Britain, there was no 
disputing that fact. In response to the other’s questions, he 
grew eloquent about England. When the curtain went up 
again he felt conscious of having let some light into a benighted 
intellect. 

The joke of it was that the man happened to be a newspaper 
man. In one of the morning papers there again appeared a 
most elaborate and amusing interview with the Honorable 
Frederick. His views on America were given in all their cruel 
length. His very accent was reproduced. His clothes were 
caricatured. He was referred to as ‘‘the reigning .1on in Chi- 
cago society.” 

It was fearful. When the Honorable Frederick read the 
article he threw it onto the floor and swore fiercely. ‘‘ Mather,” 
he shouted, ‘‘ pack up, we’re going home to Dalforth.” 

The rest of the day was taken up with reading notes that 
began pouring in to the Honorable Frederick’s address. They 
were from young men about town, society leaders, and high 
functionaries. They invited the young Englishman to every- 
‘thing, to dinners, to receptions, to pink teas, to stag parties. 

But he shook his head. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I’ve heard you talk, 
and I’m not fancying that sort of thing very much. You don’t 
catch me staying here another blessed minute. God bless my 
soul, this is the beastliest hole I ever was in.” 

And the Honorable Frederick shook the mud of Chicago from 
his tan boots with a sense of vast relief. He tells fearful tales 
of the horrors of Chicago, now. 

But Chicago is surviving it. VALENTINE Van ARNDT. 
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From Washington-on-the-Potomac, and Chicago-on-the- 
Sounding Chicago, there comes to me the sad sound of funeral bells 
pap ond tolling somebody’s recent demise., The puller of the bell 
Seeker. in the Capital is our esteemed President himself, and in 
the city by the lake our no less esteemed Mayor. And the 

corpse, on both occasions, is represented by the Office-Seeker. 

Just think of it, my friends, Office-Seeker is dead, dead of the 
snapping of a blood vessel, or sudden apoplexy, or cerebral fever, or 
what not, while standing, shivering and deserted, on the steps of the ; s 
White House or the threshold of the City Hall. 

Between him and the bestower of those gifts to obtain which he had 
repeatedly pledged his all—I mean his valuable time and his balmy 
breath — fighting the good fight that won last November or last April’s 
victory upon the sandy floors of bar-rooms, or in the busy vicinity of 
voting-booths — have stood, for the last few days, a solid oaken door and 
a no less solid messenger or policeman that no coaxing could remove. 
Access to the “man he made” having thus ruthlessly been refused him, 
and no prospect of an early return to the good old usages that obtained 
for a half century or more, in this glorious country of ours, being in | 
sight, the poor, old, heart-broken Office-Seeker, retreated within his i 
inner consciousness, too deeply hurt to even express in words his un- 
fathomable dismay — and having done so, gave up the ghost. 

Let him rest in peace, O, ye, mediums and like ilk. For if he be, by 
your incantations, called back, as a shadowy form, into the land of the 
living, what nightmares are not in store for Cleveland and Harrison ! 


* * * 


The objections raised by the chief of the Liberal Arts 

Bes oe , Department of the Columbian Exposition to the exhibit 

canaenioaes » of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts are notable in 

view of the fact that the world has been invited to come to 

Chicago and bring with it all that is best calculated to demonstrate 
progress. 

The drawings of the Philadelphia school show that the pupils have 
paid some attention to the study of anatomy, a knowledge of which, 
in every other country under the sun, is considered the very first, and 
most indispensable qualification of an artist who attempts to deal 
with the human figure, be he sculptor or painter. 

The chief of the Liberal Arts objects to these studies, first, upon the 
ground of their “naturalness;” second, upon the ground of their 
Frenchiness. He compares the Philadelphia exhibit to the nude art 
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that is to be seen in the grounds and on the buildings, to the detri- 
ment of the former, affirming that the *“ objectionable features” of the 
Philadelphia work are “too near the eye,” from which we infer that 
to the more exposed groups and figures in the grounds “ distance 
lends enchantment.” 

Many persons will agree with Chief Peabody that there is much, 
both in the sculpture and the paintings which adorn the grounds and 
the buildings at Jackson Park, against which the charge of natural- 
ness could not be advanced. One might almost fancy that some of 
the artists who produced these figures had been too “strictly moral” 
to endure the strain of a “ life class.” 

Some months ago when these products were being manufactured,’ 
the man who had charge of the workers in staff in one of the mam- 
moth studios, told a reporter, with great pride, how an ingenious 
artist had “saved time and money” by making one model do fora 
whole group of figures, designed to represent the four principal races 
of the world: Caucasian, Mongolian, African and Indian, all of which 
were cast from the same model, only the drapery being changed; 
the model was pointed out, where it stood in the dusk of the great 
building, a sexless thing, with its arms raised to heaven as though 
_ invoking fit punishment upon the irresponsible creature who had 
called it into being. 

The reporter looked at it for a moment and then remonstrated 
feebly. He said he had always been under the impression that these 
races differed widely, both in physique and physiognomy. There- 
upon an optimistic bystander assured him that the group would be 
up so high that the difference would not show anyway. 

The demand for a difference which does not show seems to lie at 
the root of much of what is known as American art, and it is natur- 
ally at variance with the French method in which the “ difference” is 
the main point and nearly always shows. 

This explains to some extent our morbid fear of everything that is 
openly and confessedly French. The belief that whatever is French is 
essentially depraved, is the toughest of which the human mind is 
capable. 

That to be born of Gallic antecedents is to be without God and 
without hope in the world is the basis of half the moral and religious 
codes in the universe: what is known as French realism is the line of 
demarkation between good and evil to every race of Anglo-Saxon par- 
entage. It is the very last tenet over which the “free thinker” is able 
to demonstrate. 

We come, finally, if we are zealous and sincere in our efforts to at- 
tain unto a broader and more liberal mental outlook, to believe that an 
“infidel” may be sincere, though misguided, that in the boundless love 
and limitless possibilities of Infinite Mind there may be more merciful 
provision for the people who have not embraced our theology. We may 
reach in time, that highest attenuation of egotism which admits of 
our tolerating those who do not hold our opinions on music; but to 
concede that a Frenchman could create a thing not intrinsically and 
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irreclaimably bad, is a degree of charity to which the best of us 

can only hope toattain when we have laid aside all that is mortal. We 
\ may not always be able to detect the specific indecency which a 
' Frenchman is endeavoring to apotheosize, but we know beyond a per- 
adventure that it is there, and that it is all the more formidable for 
the nimbleness of wit which is able to conceal the point at issue. This 
is the only conviction to which we can hold with absolute safety, and 
ina world of shifting landmarks and insecure foundations a rock- 
ribbed conclusion like this cannot be too highly prized. 


. The effort of the Contributors’ Club to revive the lost 
Coining art of conversation is commendable, and it will enlist the 
Words into sympathy of the convivially inclined, the world over, but 
Money. it will not prevail. Conversation is not sleeping but dead; 


it has been drowned in printer's ink, having first been bound 
hand and foot by the miserly spirit which is determined to realize upon 
every idea that can by any possible chance be evolved, appropriated by ; 
stealth, or openly wrested from the rightful possessor. 

Before everybody began rushing into print, conversation was the 
chief means of disseminating ideas. © People were honest in those 
days, and when a man said a good thing his friends repeated it in his 
name, and thus his fame spread. Now, when a man: has an idea, he 
sells it to the editor. It would seem like a waste of raw material to 
drop it casually at an afternoon tea where there were perhaps not 
three persons who could appreciate it, for one’s audience in conversa- 
tion is necessarily small. If he does not sell it to the editor, he puts it 
away carefully labeled, until] another idea comes to keep it company 
then whips the two into froth and goes out lecturing, 4 la Hopkinson 
Smith. If by some fortuitous circumstance he gets three ideas suffi- 
ciently contemporaneous to be used together, he writes a book, and 
ever after wrestles with the publisher for a share of the proceeds. 

When a man feels that the moment has come for his mind to give | 

) off valuable material he does not seek the society of his kind, but hies 
him to his inmost bower, and there with bolted doors and drawn r 
blinds, is delivered of his burden, and he keeps the result under lock 
and key until the negotiation with the publisher is closed. Even then 

he has no assurance that his work will not be appropriated by some 

t one else. He is wise in his generation, for if he were sufficiently lib- 
eral and disinterested to go toa dinner and give off his material for | 

the pure love of his fellows, those who heard him would take notes 
under the table and rush off the next morning to the printer. 

In the same manner has died the art of letter writing. The delight- 
ful, gossipy letters which for centuries have been so full of entertain- j 
ment and instruction when at last they saw the light, will never re-ap- 
pear. Never again will a great man’s heirs be enriched by the posthu- 
mous publication of his correspondence. 
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A writer in the current number of the North American 
— the — Review, comes forward with a dozen piquant paragraphs 
anent the stuff that is published i in the daily papers, “ By 
Goiutne.* women for women.” The writer is a woman and clever, 
and she inquires in a burst of impatience concerning this 

prattle: 

“Does it strengthen the moral fiber of American girls and women?” 

No it does not, but then there is no occasion for alarm. It is innoc- 
uous because the women who can be entertained by it never think of 
reading the papers, and the women who have any moral fiber to 
strengthen, will find something else to exercise it upon. 

One sometimes hears of a man running through the departments 
headed, “Foibles of the Fair,” “Woman’s Sphere,” or “My Lady’s 
Boudoir,” as a matter of curiosity, or for the sake of the feeling of supe- 
riority it leaves with him, but a woman never! 

The impression that there is a mint of money to be made out of any- 
thing that a woman may be inveigled into buying is not new, is not born 
of this century. But the violent application of this principle to literature 
and journalism, is of comparatively recent date. The publisher be- 
lieves that only women read novels now-a-days, and he is doing his best 
to bring fiction down to what he considers the level of their under- 
standing. He alleges that women want dialogue in a novel; dialogue 
and humor, and everything is referred to this standard. Now the fact 
is that a woman is never really happy with a novel that she cannot cry 
over. This has been comprehended from the foundation of things by 
all successful writers of novels, but the publisher is not convinced. 

The truly remarkable feature of journalism, known as the woman’s 
department, has its root in this same desire to profit by the weaknesses 
of the sex. And the women, excepting, of course, those who furnish it, 
are not in sympathy with it. 

When the man has really attained unto that stage of ‘pbviitimmneitt 
which we now fancy we enjoy, the “Woman's Department” will go 
“glimmering among the dusky phantoms of an unenlightened past,” 
to be regarded by posterity as one of the manifestations of the unac- ° 
countable mania which afflicted the male of the species in the forma- 
tive period of the race. 


It is given out that in the approaching congress of 
ibid women at the World’s Fair, the subject of dress is to be 
Reform to taken up and seriously considered. The current number 
thefront. ofthe Review of Reviews gives several illustrations showing 

what will be attempted in this direction; showing at the 
same time that the few women who have this matter at heart seem to 
be terribly in earnest. The costumes, some of them, are rather piquant 
and attractive, but they have fallen upon evil times and it is safe to 
predict that they will meet with scant favor from the feminine mind, 
just now attuned to the flamboyant and the expansive. 
There is a deep and searching pathos in this last effort of common 
sense to triumph over the gregarious frivolity of the sex at large. It is 
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so zealous, so devout, and at the same time so hopeless in pitting itself 
against the onward march of the crinoline, of whose power and majesty 
few persons seem to entertain an adequate conception. 

It would not be the part of wisdom to assume that these serious and 
thoughtful women have rashly undertaken a forlorn hope. We must 
believe that they have counted the cost; but we can not forget that 
the only two episodes in history to which the hoop has ever succumbed 
were the French Revolution and the German occupation of Paris, and 
that in their zeal for the liberation of the sex these women have 
attacked a foe from whose impregnable defenses the sarcasm of five 
centuries has recoiled without visible effect. 

It is therefore with deep compassion and little confidence that we 
await the result of this courageous attack upon the bannered majesty 
of the invincible hoop. Wecan but feel, reviewing its past history, 
that the hoop is predestined to triumph; that lady Habberton and her 
divided skirt will flee before it; that the high-art movement in dress 
together with the pre-Raphaelite influence that fostered it will creep 
away into the oblivion from which it sprang, paling its ineffectual fires 
before the magnificent philistinism of its rival, against which neither 
the fire and pungency of French wit, the brutal cynicism of an English 
press, nor the sardonic humor of the American “Funny Man” shall 
be able to prevail. 


* 
The keynote of this end of the century is lightness. If 
A Gay Longfellow were alive to-day, he would find it hard to make 
pide converts to his dictum that “ life is real and earnest.” The 
ndee 


modern declares that life is but a joke, and a bad one, at 
best. How to live, without ever allowing oneself to sus- 
pect that life is more than a game in which the odds are heads, Death 
wins; tails, Man loses; that is the great problem of the decade. The 
universal solution of the difficulty is the practice of superficiality. Skim; 
be light! Never penetrate below the surface; never search the deep! 
Make love as if it were a tourney of jests; die as if it were a riddle well 
guessed! Be scintillantly versatile, rather than thorough; hide your 
ignorance with a bland blasédom; treat tragedy as an intruder, comedy 
as a chum, and as a reward you will be called “up to date.” Nay, more; 
your fashionable friends may even mispronounce French in your behalf 
and dub you as quite fin de siécle. 


* * 
It happened the other day, that I wasinahurry. I sub- 


Eat your mit, in extenuation, that it was a thing unusual. Haste is 
Cake, and too much a vice of the public’s, to be one of mine. But, on 
have ityet. this occasion, I was hurrying so, and I attracted a friend’s 


attention so much, that I felt called upon to explain. “I 
am at this moment,” I set forth, “oppressed with the knowledge, that 
while I am on this particular spot, I should be on a very different one, 
a mile away. I have an appointment.” And then my friend made an 
observation so delightful, that, thinking of it, I forgot all about my 
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haste and the cause of it. A good idea is worth all the appointments 
that ever were missed since Jonah disappointed the people of Nineveh. 
“How delightful it would be,” was my friend’s observation, “if one 
could have a dual personality; if one could be in two places at once.” 
Delightful indeed! Consider: one might delegate one part to bear the 
burdens, another to take the pleasures. And the work that might be 
done! While Half One was eating luncheon, Half Two might be formu- 
lating a plan for the making of a million. In the inopportune funerals, 
weddings, and such like social functions, how easy to send your Self 
as representative, and how easy for You to remain at home and idle. 

Why don’t the theosophists devise something to meet this idea half 
way? If one could only make love in San Francisco, while breaking a 
bank at Monte Carlo, could catch the sad breezes of the Adirondacks 
while gliding in a gondola through the white-walled lagoons of the 
Columbian Exposition; could, in fine, eat one’s cake and have it, too, 
what an enchanting thing this life would be! 


* * * 


Above the noise of the people talking, the crunching of 
The heels over the gravel, and the plashing of oars from passing 
Scorner 
at the Fair. 20ndolas, I heard the hoarse note of his grumblings. It was 
the Scorner! Assoon as he saw me he simply swelled with 
scorn. “It is a disgrace,” he spurted out, “an imposition, a shame! 
You are one of those who are to blame. All of you, you pendrivers, 
have been assuring us that the World’s Fair was ready, was superb, 
was —oh, everything enchanting. Well, I came here, my eyes are 
blinded by the glare of white, my feet are sore with much tramping, the 
buildings are vast dumping grounds for crude, so far formless exhibits» 
the sound of the hammer, the smell of paint, pervades the air. Every- 
thing is stillinembryo. How dared you deceive me ad averring that 
it was already well worth seeing ?” 
“Get into a gondola with me,” said I, “and kindly suppress your 4 
sneers while I ask you one or two things.” Whereupon I elicited from 
him the information that he had rushed throughevery building at light- 
ning speed, had stayed nowhere long enough to observe what was 
about him, and had, in fact, been working himself into a rage by tak- 
ing for granted the things he had wished to suppose about the Exposi- 
tion. To him, and to many others like him, I offer the advice, that, if 
they expect to see and know the Fair in a day or a week, they might as 
well never come within a hundred miles of Jackson Park. Any single 
building there contains, at this moment, more than anyone can intelli- 
gently note ina day. The eye that cannot catch the beauty of the pic- 
ture that presents itself from almost any given vantage point, is an eye 
that should be plucked out. It issoeasy for you to vapor about the Fair 
being unready, that you neglect noticing that there is more ready now 
than you will ever see if you live to be an octogenarian. Scoff and 
sneer as you may, the Fair is greater than you and a million of you; if 
you cannot appreciate it now, you never will appreciate it, and I shall 
never appreciate the reason of your being. 
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If there is one person who is more annoying to me than 
joven en another it is the one who makes a deity of the dictionary. 
Fiend. ¥Y He, or she, appears to think that the dictionary, like an- 
other good book, is an inspired production. Let any ques- 
tion of language come up, and this person flies to the dictionary. As if 
the makers of dictionaries had been the makers of our language, or 
were helping to make it now. A language is like a shifting quicksand; 
it is always losing a little, always gaining something; it is never quite 
the same to-day that it was yesterday; what it sucked in and hid ten . 
years ago it brings to the top to-morrow. A phrase is slang to day, 
language to-morrow, and the reverse. Poets and prose jewelers are 
ever coining words that live. Yet, always, there is that army of mar- l 
tyrs to their own existence, which, whenever it hears a coined word, a 
disputed phrase, says, as if that were the final argument, “ Well, what 
does the dictionary say?” A most amusing and public exhibition 
of this sort of pedantic imbecility had its origin on the Pacific coast 
the other day. “Do Coyotes Howl?” was the vital question. A poet 
had declared the how]; a critic had disputed it, refusing to accept the ' 
coyote’s voice-method as a howl. And then, when the matter was 
referred to experts and other talented fabricists, there came, from 
many of them, a mere abstract from a dictionary. As the critic rightly 
observed, a man may make beautiful dictionaries without having ever 
even seen a coyote in the flesh or heard him in the exercise of his 
lungs. Dictionaries are delightful things for the mentally decrepit. 
They can always support their platitudes with an, “Ah, but it’s in the 
dictionary.” They forget that the existence betweeen the covers of the 
dictionary of the words “ colossal ” and “ass” proves their own title to 
a place on those magic pages, and that their perpetual reference to 
the dictionary is in the nature of a convict’s advertising his prison to 
the public. 


, * * * 
The fault that I find with our American artists — using 
What's the ‘the word in its narrower, pallette and brush meaning —is 
preaagy vShenir that they are blind to the subjects that their own country 


can artist? affords. It was but the other day that a certain charcoal i 
drawing, exhibited in the rooms of the Chicago Society of 
Artists, was accused of being a copy of a picture by M. Lieberman, in 
the Paris Salon of some years ago. Jt was proved, finally, that it was 
merely a coincidence. The subject, a spinning scene in Laren, Holland, 
was one much sought by artists, and retaining as it dida sameness of 
essentials, all pictorial transcripts of it necessarily have to each other 
some resemblance. But all that suspicion might have been avoided. 
There is no need to go to Holland for the picturesque. America, espec- 
ially the West, is full of untouched vistas of the beautiful, the charac- 
teristic, the realistic. The American farmer, the typical Westerner, has 
never been put on canvas yet. That out-and-out American scene, a 
western harvest field —the sun sinking, the threshing machine send- 
ing up clouds of tired dust, the men weary and begrimed, every motion 
of machine and man slow with the slowness of fatigue a dull haze 
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of twilight and chaff in the air— has never yet been treated in paint by 
an American impressionist, though it is one of the most fascinating 
pictures in nature. In this regard the American pen-and-ink artists 
have surpassed their compatriots in paint; they have drawn nearer to 
nature, and in Frederick Remington and A. B. Frost they have men 
who portray very faithfully the far West and the farms of the Hast. 
That is what I reproach the American painter with: that he does not 
know his own country. After a careful study of the different exhibits 
in the Fine Arts building at the Columbian Exposition, I am not pre- 
pared to allow that the Americans are second to any other body of 
painters in the matter of technique, in knowledge of their art. If they 
knew nature, American nature, as well as they know art, the American 
painters would deserve very slight censure indeed. 


* * * 
The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven had just been fault- 


Miserly En- jessly rendered and enthusiastically received at a late 


thusliasts. 


philharmonic concert in Vienna. Herr Hans Richter was 
called upon for a speech. In that speech he betrayed, possibly unwit- 
tingly, but nevertheless concisely, a state of affairs far from flattering 
to the musical public of one of the largest cities of Europe, a city that 
vaunts itself as the most appreciative in the world. Alluding delicately 
to his departure after years of faithful labor among them, pleading a 
desire for rest in his old age, a desire impossible of realization as di- 
rector of the Imperial Opera, he said: “ A man cannot support his fam- 
ily by conducting concerts in Vienna.” To put it plainly, the greatest 
living German conductor was contemplating an offer from the people 
of Boston, a town of less that half the population of Vienna, and an 
offer more liberal than his own great capital had ever accorded him. 

Truly, the German-speaking peoples are appreciative; indeed, the 
beautiful enthusiasm evinced upon that memorial occasion was but 
fresh evidence of it, but the distance between a German’s appreciation 
and his pocket book is so great that the two rarely meet. 


* * * 
The injustice to American executant artists on the part of 


; ar. ;__ the Musical Director of the Exposition is already a scandal 
petit ct in the history of music in America. 


Magnitude. While the Raff concerto was announced in the official 


program to be played on May 26th, there was, very oddly, 
no mention of the name of the artist who was to play it. There was, 
however, mention of those names involved in a business capacity with 
that instrument which has brought Mr. Thomas ventilation, but not 
vindication. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, the greatest American pianist, was in- 
vited to play the concertoin question. Mr. Sherwood does not play 
the involving instrument. 

The invitation was sent to him after all chance of the general pub- 


licity accruing to a first official announcement was averted. 


* 
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These are coincident and interesting facts, especially to the student 
of psychic phenomena. 

Mr. Thomas’ announcement before the investigating committee was, 
I believe, that he had always worked for a cause. 

There are many words that contain the same number of letters as 
“cause,” they may also be construed to mean the same thing, espe- 
cially when connected with “effect.” Let us hope that Mr. Thomas has 
found it an adequate one in the liberal sense. 


* * * 


During the entire season of nineteen matinees and twenty 


a evening concerts, the Chicago Orchestra, under the direc- 
I aoe ieee tion of Mr. Theodore Thomas, has presented one composi- 


tion, by an American composer. Even that one composi- 
tion “ Paine’s Columbian March,” was not given in its entirety, the 
chorus being omitted. 


However, this omission possibly went unnoticed, as, when Mr. 
Thomas directs an accompaniment, the sense of sight is the only one 
through which the presence of a chorus may be detected. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra presented compositions by Foote, Chadwick, 
MacDowell, and other noted Americans. New York orchestras gave 
the works of American composers a hearing, not as frequent a hearing 
as could be desired, but nevertheless a respectable recognition. 

Chicago alone, with a liberally supported orchestra, Chicago who 
lays claim, and in so many directions rightfully, to be the most Ameri- 
can of American cities, had no recognition to bestow upon American 
composers. 

Five recent programs played by two of the best orchestras in Ger- 
many contained the name of MacDowell. Upon the Chicago orchestra 
programs there was no place for him. 

Horace Ellis, of Illinois, went to ——no, not to Chicago — London 
to obtain recognition. The Crystal Palace Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of August Manns, gave frequent performances of his compositions. 
The Philharmonic Society, the oldest and most conservative musical 
society in England, requested him to compose a festival overture. 

Upon the Chicago orchestra programs there was no place for him. 

The list might be prolonged indefinitely and to weariness, but suf- 
ficient mention has been made to bear conviction of Mr. Thomas’ treas- 
onable neglect. 

Mr. Thomas, however, is not alone to blame. The men who guar- 
antee support to him and his orchestra are largely answerable. Inthe 
past the majority of them, through indifference and indulgence, allowed 
Mr. Thomas sway. In the future, since the danger of this sway has 
been so fully exploited in the press, no excuse for its continuance will 
avail with any man possessed of a sense of right and patriotism. 

To such others among the guarantors who have openly abetted Mr. 
Thomas in the pursuance of his course of deliberate hurtfulness to 
American art, the history of that art will give due obloquy. 
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Have you ever made a study of the faces in a concert 

Music asa audience during the performance of a great artist? Be- 

Beautifier. lieve me it is an interesting one. The power of the music 

casts a spell that induces forgetfulness and absorption. 

There is indifference to all surrounding things —and such masks as life 
compels each one of us to don are for the moment dropped. 

To some stern faces there comes a gentleness that death alone would 
seem to grant; to others, just now sunny and beaming, there comes 
something that sweeps shadow-wise like a cloud across a field of grain. 

I merely give you this suggestion to follow out or not, as you may 
like, but if you do, I rather think there will be a reversal of your sum- 
mary of the character of some of those about you. 


ANECDOTE AND HUMOR 


Major Chas. Tulloch, the English officer who distin- 
pages = guished himself for bravery and won promotion at the 
siege of Lucknow and the storming of Delhi, was well ac- 

quainted with Charles Dickens, and once said to the writer : 

“T consider Dickens the greatest novelist England has ever pro- 
duced; yet with the dislike of the nobility, the sympathy and compas- 
sion for the poor displayed in all his works, the great author was him- 
self something of a snob, and was an unfeeling tyrant to those who 
served him. Once when on an excursion to Gravesend in company 
with some English officers, Sir Colin Campbell, Charles Dickens, W. 
M. Thackeray, Miss Oliphant and other distinguished personages, I 
was much surprised at Dickens’ treatment of the servants. Nothing 
appeared to please him, and the unfeeling manner in which he re- 
buked those who tried their best to serve him was a source of displeas- 
ure to those present. 

“On the other hand, the whole-souled, genial Thackeray, always a 
gentleman from the sole of his feet to the crown of his head, was the 
life and pleasure of the company. With a kind word to all, with a gen- 
uine sympathy for the poor and distressed, one need only to be in his 
presence to love him. 

“T remember that Dickens had with him, on the excursion men- 
tioned, a servant, a youth of about 15, who almost worshiped the 
great genius of his master. He had with him a copy of the ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop’ which he had been reading with tearful eyes. When 
he was severely rebuked by Dickens for some fancied awkwardness, it 
was a most pathetic sight to see the blush of shame dry the tears on 
the youth’s cheek, A few moments later as he passed by where Thack- 
eray was sitting, the author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ touched with sympathy 
for the youth, put a gold sovereign in his hand accompanied by some 
kind encouraging words. 

“The boy, whose mind was still on the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ 
turned to the novelist and said, impulsively : 

“*Oh, Mr. Thackeray, if you were only the author of this book!’” 
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With the exception of the famous and fatal duel between 

Randolph's Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, the meeting upon 

Lucky Day. the field of honor between Henry Clay and John Randolph, 

of Roanoke, is, in all probability, of the many such affairs 

that were settled upon American soil while the famous code was still in 

its palmy days, the one that is destined to the longest life in the tradi- 
tions of the departed custom. 

The following amusing incident, which occurred immediately after 
the exchange of shots, plays its part in making up the story by giving 
a touch of humor to the seriousness of the affair. 

“Harry of the West,” as Mr. Clay was then lovingly called, had ar- 
rived upon the ground first, but was followed shortly afterwards by Mr. 
Randolph and his friends. 

The two men took their positions and fired, Mr. Clay's bullet passing so 
close to the human target as to pierce a hole in his adversary’s cloak. 
Noting the fact, Mr. Clay’s second said, “ Look, sir, you hit his cloak.” 
“Yes,” replied his principal, with a quizzical smile and a glance at the 
attenuated form of his opponent, “and if I had known which fold he 
was in, I would have hit him, also.” 


OUR UNIQUE SPELLING SYSTEM 


A boy went walking through the rye, 
While nibbling at a piece of pye; 

A merchant wrote a private note, 

To hire a full-rigged sailing bote ; 

A girl poured oil upon the fire, 

And soon the blaze shot vastly hire ; 
An undertaker bought a hearse, 

A sick man had to have a nearse ; 

A peddler told an awful lie, 

A tired worker heaved a sie ; 

A mother spanked her wayward youth, 
Because he failed to tell the trouth; 

A farmer rode upon his sleigh, 

And sold in town a load of heigh; 

A doctor bought a fattened sheep, 

And taught his dog to run and leep; 

A landlord spoke in lively jest, 

Which greatly pleased his listening gest ; 
A merchant pulled another's nose, 

For human wrath sometimes o’erflose ; 
A farmer's boy with pick and spade, 
Upon an earth-bank made a rade ; 

At first he thought the work was funny, 
And gladly strove to earn some munny ; 
But ere he worked one-half a week, 

He took a strange and sudden freek : 
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He drank three bottles of champagne, 
And traveled homeward in the ragne ; 

It hailed, and snowed, and chilled him through, 
While wind like great tornados blough ; 
And when he reached his cozy home, 

He vowed he would no longer rome ; 

And sitting near his mother’s side, 

| He moaned and groaned and almost cride. 
| A bold balloonist rose so high, 

He seemed almost to scrape the skigh ; 

A painter made a handsome sign, 

A butcher put some meat in brign; 

A bird upon a tree-top high, 

Caught, in his mouth, a blue-tailed fligh; 
A fish-bone in a voter's throat, 

Kept him from putting in his voat ; 

A sweet young lady and her beau 

One winter’s day rode through the sneau; 
A boy got on the scales to weigh, 

And then went out to skip and pleigh. 
But lest my pen should lose its power, 

Pll stop and calmly rest an ower; 

Our spelling system is unique, 

And oft should we its praises spique. 


Rateu E. Hoyt. 


\ 
HOT ONES, YOU KNOW 


Dapper. — ‘‘ There is one month in the year that always reminds me of Chicago.” 
Snapper. — ‘*‘ Which one is that?” 
Dapper. Awe-gust.”’ 


He.—I love you. 

She. — Why do you love me? 

He. — Because I can't help it. 

She. — (suspiciously) Do you want to help it? 


A lady who refused to give, after hearing a charity sermon, had her pocket picked 
as she was leaving church. On making the discovery, she said: ‘The parson could 
not find the way to my pocket, but the devil did.” 


** All flesh is grass,’ remarked a dry preacher, in the midst of his wearisome dis- 
course. ‘Then I guess you’re hay,” half audibly observed a sleepy fellow in one of 
the wall pews. 


Deacon Brown lately took occasion to administer a reproof to old Bob for swear- 
ing. Bob listened attentively to his words, seemed to appreciate the exhortation, 
and when he had concluded, replied as follows: ‘‘The fact, is deacon, that I may 
swear a great deal, and you may pray a great deal, but neither of us means anything 
by it.”” The deacon alludes to Bob as an instance of total depravity. 
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A young gentleman, whose reputation for veracity was not very good, ventured 
ata dinner, to differ with an.old doctor of divinity as to the efficacy of the rod. 
“Why,” said he, ‘“‘the only time my father ever whipped me, it was for telling the 
truth.” ‘ Well,” retorted the doctor, “ it cured you of it, did it not?” 


“What an awful bore!” cried the miner, when the drill was blown through his 
body. Then he gasped and expired. _ 


Col. Smoker (just married and in raptures). —‘ Yes, I do believe an old fool is 
the greatest fool after all.” 
Mrs. Smoker (suspiciously).— ‘‘ After one I presume you mean, Col. Smoker?” 


Irate Farmer.—* What the devil are you doing in the hen-house ?” 

Gentleman James (a chronic pedestrian).—‘‘ Ah, you see, my dear friend, having 
sojourned during the greater part of my early career in a rural district, I have never 
been able to shake off the old and extremely healthy habit of ‘Going to bed with the 
chickens.’ "’ 


It was an editor of a western paper, who, in writing of a man who had amused 
himself while on a little lark by filling a friend full of bullets, used the following ; 
headline :— 

“ He ended the acquaintance very pleasantly.” 


Mrs. Tipper (listlessly).—‘‘ Ah, my dear, I have come to the conclusion marriages 
are much like proper names.” 

Mr. Tipper. — ‘‘In what way ?” 

Mrs. T.— ‘‘ They all have capital beginnings.” 


Ourang-outang. — ‘‘ We have been having a terrible time over on our side of the 
menagerie all night — the ring-tailed monkey has had the jim-jams.” 

Kangaroo. — ‘‘ You don’t tell me?” 

Ourang-outang. —“‘ Yes, it was awful; he has been seeing men all night.” 


Brown. —‘* What did Miss Mothtop do when Whiffer told her that he had con- 
cluded to get married ?” 
Smith. —*‘ Woman-like she jumped at the conclusion.” 


Alderman Duffy (haughtily ).—‘‘ Shakespeare never repeats.”’ 
Mr. Mulligan,—“ Thin, bedad, I am woruth tin of him at an election.” 


He.—‘t Who had the most important part at the private theatricals last night?” 
Miss Anthropic.—‘‘ The prompter.” 


Weasell.—“ Here’s a portrait of Columbus by himself.” 

Easeli (eagerly ).—‘‘ How do you know?” 

Weasell.—‘‘ How do [ know? Why, anyone but an idiot can see that he is by 
himself, can’t he?” 


Kate.—“ They tell me Jack was good and drunk last night.” 
Ethel.—*‘Good and drunk? Hardly; bad and drunk comes nearer describing it.”’ 


All communications concerning “ Anecdote and Humor” should 
be addressed to Joun Hunt Morgan, Lexington, Ky. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


For the next six months, the attention of the whole civilized 
world will be riveted upon the young city of Chicago and its 
incomparable Columbian Exposition. It is therefore the duty of 
every periodical abreast with the times to gather all the informa- 
tion possible concerning both City and Fair, and to present it to 
its readers in the most attractive form. 

Desirous to keep before the public its deserved surname of 
‘¢ The” Western Magazine, Bretrorv’s Montury has secured 
the services of a number of well-equipped descriptive writers so as 
to cover the foreign as well as the domestic ground, and to issue, as 
a brilliant adjunct to the Magazine, a series of illustrated mono- 
graphs of Chicago Monuments, Museums, Pleasure resorts, 
leading Manufactures, principal Hotels, ete. The Fair once in 
full activity, a number of exhaustive descriptions of prominent 
Exhibits will be successively published. The treatment of these 
various topics will be graphic and breezy; the information 
given, accurate and strictly reliable; the illustrations, of the best. 

Special representatives of Brtrorp’s Montuty have been 
placed in charge of the following sections of the Fair: 

Fine Arts, Agricultural, Horticultural, British Section, 
French Section, Scandinavian Exhibits, General American 
Exhibits. Their work will begin being published, fully illus- 
trated, in our July issue, going to press June 18th. 
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A CONGRESS OF DOLLS 


The Doll question, without ever assuming the threat- 
ening proportions of the Eastern question, the Franco- 
German question or the Silver question, has always held 
a most considerable place in the peaceful management of 
millions af homes. The presence or the absence of “ Dolly” 
has brought about more smiles and tears than many 
a financial or political disaster, and the delight of 
the girlie placed in possession of a “baby,” 
articulated or not, has always far surpassed 
that of the maiden about to make her débait 

_ in the social world. That playing at mother. 
One of Louis XIV’s favorites. hood is certainly one of the most exquisite 
instincts instilled by the Creator within that 
complex organism called upon to run parallel to the heavier masculine 
shape, and it finds an object for its fond display in the “rag-baby” 
owned by the pauper’s offspring, fully as well as in the stylishly dressed 


Gallo-Roman. St. Clotilda. Middle-Age Beauties. 


French doll, the purchase of which costs a small fortune. The writer 
has even heard little girls declare their open preference for some old 
dilapidated dolly which they had gradually taken to their hearts with 
the vehement affection their age and 
sex know too well. 

But to-day we have to talk about 
dolls out of the ordinary, about dolls 
with historical faces and historical 
costumes, about dolls gath- 
ered in Paris, beautiful rag 
Paris, and sent over the < 
, seas to worthily represent 
their great and lovely 
country at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

These dolls have a mission to perform —a very ambitious task for 
playthings to undertake. They have to teach a lessor and to remind 
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the world—in congress assembled—that they embody, in their 
gowns, their coiffures, and in the minutest detail of their make-up, that 
exquisite grace and taste which has always been one of the most brill- 
iant perogatives of the Gauls. 

A committee of prominent 

couturiéres, members of the 
society entitled L’ Aiguille (the 
Needle), has taken the greatest 
pains to reproduce, in 
those twenty-five dolls, 
with pretty waxen faces, 
every feature of the 

.French woman’s costume — wife of Francis I. A “Friend” of Anne of Aus- 
since the early days of Henri IV. tria 1635. 
the Roman costume, up to and including the dinner gowns and the ball- 
dresses of A. D. 1893. Even the jewels and furs, not to speak of the hair 
and head-gear, have been exactly imitated, no permission having been 
granted to wander the least little way from historical verity. 

So we have in this attractive galaxy of beauties, next to the spouse of 
some Vercingetorix, and the sainted wife of Clovis, 
King of the Franks, two figures representing the Mid- 

- dle Age, in the St. Louis and Charles VI days. Eleo- 
nore of Austria, the wife of that tickle husband and 
“man about town,” Francis 1, embodies the Renais- 
sance costume, with the Duchess of Joyeuse, of Henri 
III’s court, and the first wife of Henri of Navarre, fol- 
lowing in her wake. Gabrielle d’Estrées, the charm- 
ing favorite of the great king, is there also with his 

A great lady, 1740. second and displeasing wife, Marie dei Medici. 

With Anne of Austria, the wife of Louis XIII, and the Marquise de 
Montespan, oneof Louis XIV’s most famous “friends,” the XVIIth cen- 
tury, this famous epoch in French history and literature, is revealed to 
us in the women’s fancies of garb and coiffure. The long reign of the 
grand monarch’s great-grandson, Louis XV, has two representatives, 
one of the Pompadour and the other of the Du Barry 
period. Finally, unfortunate Marie Antoinette and a 
lady of her court close the royal era in French history. 

We have now the Revolution introduced to us with 
a Parisian belle of 1789 (the mild period ), another of 
1793, the days of the Terror. Finally 
another of 1798, the time of reaction 
and excessive profligacy that followed 
the dark years of persecution and 
denunciation. Then Josephine de 
Beauharnais was Queen of Beauty be- 

9 fore becoming Empress of the French. Empress Marie Louise. 


The fifteen years of Napoleon’s glory have departed. For a short 
span of years the Bourbons are on the throne again; the elder branch 


with Louis XVIII and Charles X, the younger branch — the usurpator 
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— with Louis Philippe, the grandfather of H. R. H. the Count of Paris, 
now living. Here we find reproduced the costumes of ourgrandmothers, 


Marie Antoinette. 


A fair Terrorist. Josephine. 


of our mothers even; and with the Second Empire and the reign of 
crinoline we are reminded of the days of the Crimean and Italian wars. 


1824. 1760. 1840. Inthe crinoline days 


And the new oddities of 1889-93 have been placed on the shapely 
‘shoulders and curly heads of a trio of little beauties that close the series. 


This grave periodical hardly admits of long dissertations on the 
doll question and its bearings upon. family happiness; but it allows the 
writer to close this short descriptive paragraph of what is to be a 
decidedly novel attraction for both old and young of the fairer sex, 
with a few lines from Charles Kingsley filled with rare and exquisite 
pathos. The reader will surely thank us for reminding her of their 
existence, although they do not pretend to describe these sumptuous 
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_ historical toys from over the water, but the plain, every-day dolly we 
are all so familiar with. Here speaks the worthy canon: 


I once had a sweet doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world; - 

Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 
And her hair so ceereinay curled. 

But [ lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath, one day; 

And I cried for her more than a week, dears, 
But I never could find where she lay. 


I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath, one day: 

Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away ; 

And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled: 

Yet, for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 

e prettiest doll in the world. 


Chicago. La PaRIsIENNE. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 


Not far from the principal gateway to the grounds of the White 
City is an affair of unusual magnitude and interest — the world’s rough 
riders in convocation. Cody and his army of primitive horsemen! So 
huge an arena and so mad and 


beautiful a performance was 
surely never offered the eye 
elsewhere under the sun! One 
reaches it as easily as the Ex- Cieeaas 


position itself, and finds it 
well nigh as surprising, and AE eb 
in many respects as thought- 
suggesting and instructive. 
The decisive American fla- 4 
vor ishere in more abundance LILILIL 
unquestionably than at any | Ly, 
other point within or near the L7: 52 
Exposition. Over there at the KS oy 
doorways and upon the roofs 
of the white palaces there is ||. 
no end of mythology: Ceres, 
Bacchus, Diana, Triton, Ap- |* NS 
ollo, Venus, Hebe, Cupid, all 
the divinities of a dead age; 
here are the live gods of the >= 
prairies, fighters and riders 
from the “foremost files of | 
time,” It may as well be con- [yNHIS SA 
fessed that muchof that which 


is obviously ornamental and designed to be impressive in the exterior 
of the Fair, can never speak to the stranger of our history, character or 
achievements, farther than to illustrate how nearly we have become 
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European. The one saving 
exhibit on the side of the dar- 
ing and picturesque in our life 
as a nation, is Buffalo Bill and 
“ye, his army of peerless horsemen. 
Now, as in the phenomenal 
@\ tour of this great scout 
throughout Europe, his per- 
‘/,'| gon and the performance of 
his comrades must bring the 
: strange and thrilling career of 
the American pioneer before the world in striking fashion. There are 
phases and epochs of history we should not willingly let die or slip from 
memory, among them the struggle and warfare waged against savagery 
by the Boones, Carsons and Buffalo Bills of the American continent. 
These men formed the opening wedge, clearing the way for the con- 
quest of peace and civilization, and their history is our chief chronicle 
of romance and bravery. 

There can be no question of the historical value of this gathering of 
remarkable types at the doors 
of the international celebra- } 
_ tion, comprising as it does the 
Red Man of North America, 
the Cossack, Tartar, Arab; 
representative bodies from the | 
armies of England, France, @ 
Germany, Italy, Russia and 
the United States; the South 
American Gaucho, Mexican 
Ruralie, the Cabliero of the 
riders, the cowboy of the western plains. No display of gilded Dianas, 
huge Ajaxes, winged houris and exultant dragons, can in any wise 
compare with these in pertinent and living interest. 

When the unique and masterly performance opens on the mighty 
stage of natural earth, and the groups of horsemen from all quarters 
of the globe are marshalled in glittering and picturesque phalanx, and 
Buffalo Bill, one of the most superb figures upon this or any other 
field, dashes to the front and salutes the cheering spectators, one can- 
not restrain a thrill of admira- 
tion for the free and open life 
of the plainsman, and a sigh 
| and grain of contempt for the 
starched and cuffed and con- 
vention-bedeviled existence of 
in| the “refined” individual. It 
3 illustrates what man was and 

is outside the cramped cog- 
#| wheel life of the slavish com- 
mercial world, and makes one 


| 
i 
i 
| 
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and fly out of the smoke and a 
turmoil of the dollar-grabbing 
town and get a breath of the 
pure upland wind and a . 
glimpse of the quiet seas of e 
grass. 

The value and unhack- 
neyed freshness of this spec- 
: tacle which Col. Cody has set 

“INDIANS OVERLAND MAIL COACH: at the World’s Fair gates is 
proved by its phenomenal success. An entertainment which has won 
the plaudits of Presidents, Emperors, Kings, Queens, Shahs, Pope, and 
millions of European people, 
should surely bring to the | 
arena-side the great nation 
which it honors and repre- 
sents. When it is remembered 
that Buffalo Bill, Nate Sals- 
bury and Major Burke, made 
this congress of rough riders 

- the chief attraction at the 
Queen’s Jubilee, London; the |S 
Pope’s Jubilee, Rome; the Uni- 
versal Exposition, Paris; the North German Exposition, the Bremen 
Industrial Fair and the Venice Fétes, we may be sure that it is one of 
the most remarkable of all 
spectacles and a worthy ad- 
junct to our celebration of the 
Columbian era. Exhibiting 
as it does, the native Red Man 
of America in his every mode 
of life, it is a key to that past 
which Columbus unlocked; a 
tonic for the fuller apprecia- 
tion of the arts, science, and 
industries exhibited in the great Memorial Fair. 

Without question it is one of the largest 
outdoor amusement affairs ever conceived, the 
ground occupied being nearly fourteen acres, 
and the number of men and horses employed 
being not far from 1,000, together with a herd 
of buffalo, a drove of wild horses, and more 
than a hundred Indians. Life, action, daring 
and skill are the order of the exhibition, 
with marksmanship, battle pictures, and - 
scenes illustrating the thrilling history of 
the American frontier; a spectacle worth 
crossing a continent to see. 


long to vault upon a haees ; 
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As for Buffalo Bill’s claim to celebrity as a great Indian fighter and 
plainsman, that is founded upon the most actual and meritorious per- 
formance, No history exploiting the bravery of western men can be 
properly written leaving the life and deeds of Cody out of the account. 
Again and again Gen. Sher- 
man, Gen. Miles, Gen. Sheri- 
dan, Gen. Carr and Gen. Crook, 
have praised his conduct as 
chief of scouts in the many 


military expeditions he has led 

. against the Indians in the last 

~ AVR twenty years. It was he that 
guided Gen. Albert Sidney 


Johnston on his Utah expedi- 
tion; for years he was scout 
and guide of the famous Fifth 
Cavalry; was chosen by the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad to sup- 
ply meat to the laborers, in one 
season killing 4,862 buffaloes, 
besides deer and antelope, for 
7 this purpose; was chief of 
scouts in the department pro- 
tecting the building of the 
Union Pacific, and since the 
| completion of that great iron 
\ belt he has been prominently 
GENERAL WELSON A MiLES “BUFFALO BILLY identified with nearly every 
movement of importance look- 
ing toward the subjugation of western savagery. Many a scalp-hunting 
redskin has been slain by his unerring rifle, and many a cut-throat 
“greaser ” has submitted to the demands of law after looking down the 
barrel of his revolver. Despite the seeming paradox of the statement, 
Buffalo Bill has been a great civilizer,a clearer of ground for the 
occupancy of more useful and fairer phases of life and activity 
By universal report he is conceded to be a gentleman, courteous, 
temperate, unassuming, brave, a representative frontiersman of the 
past ; not the bar-room brawler and bully of the settlements, but a 
genuine specimen of western manhood and pluck, fearless and ready 
for any mission of danger, yet gentle at heart and inspiring respect in 
every man who admires the free, the loyal and the true. 


A 


| 
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Dinners 

Ox Tail Soup 

Lobster Salad 

Chauteaubriand 


Spinage with Toast 
Peach Fritters 


Soup a la Conde 
Broiled Salmon a la Tartare 
Veal a la Bourgeoise 
Sweet Corn with Cream 
Almond Cake 


Vermicelli 
Broiled Pike 
Duck with Turnips 
Green Beans a la Maitre d’ Hotel 
Chocolate Cream 


Lean Dinner 


Soup Saint Germain Trout with Genevese Sauce 
Potatoes Mushrooms with Cream 
Fried Fillets of Sole Baked Apples 
9 
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HOW TO PREPARE THOSE DAINTY DISHES 
RECIPES FURNISHED BY MONSIEUR FRANCOIS TANTY 
Late Chef de Cuisine of the Imperial Family of Russia 


Oxtail Soup. ist. Take 3 ox 
tails, cut them in pieces 1 inch 
long, let them boil in some water, 
scumming tilltender. 2nd. Let 
them drip, pare them to take off 
the grease and small bones. 3d. 
Put them in a saucepan with 1 gal- 
lon bouillon, 1 glass Madeira, 2 car- 
rots and 2 sliced onions, some 
thyme and laurel. 4th, Pour the 
bouillon through a strainer or a 
napkin in another saucepan, take 
the floating grease off, add 1 glass 
Madeira, a little red pepper; allow 
to cook a while and, when ready 
to serve add, while stirring, 1 tea- 
spoonful corn starch mixed with 
1 glass cold bouillon. 5th. Serve 
in a tureen in which you place 
the pieces of tail. 

Lobster Salad. ist. Take off 
the shell from 3 lobsters or use 3 
Ibs. canned lobsters; slice the flesh 
carefully and let pickle for 15 
minutes with oil and vinegar, 3 
tablespoonsful of each, some salt 
and pepper. 2nd. Takeandclean 
3 lettuces, dispose the leaves on a 
hollow dish, place the lobster on 
those leaves and pour over it all 
about 1 pint mayonnaise sauce. 
3rd. To give a fine appearance to 
the dish, dispose gently on it some 
hard boiled eggs cut in fours, some 
lettuce leaves, some green olives, 
etc., and serve cold. 

Mayonnaise Sauce. See BEL- 
FoRD’s MONTHLY, Vol. X, page 24. 

Chateaubriand. See BELForp’s 
MONTHLY, Vol. X, page 351. 


Spinage with Toast. ist. Clean 
and wash 3 or 4times about 1 peck 
of spinage, let it cook for 10 
minutes in quite a large quantity 
of salted boiling water. 2nd. Take 
the boiling water off and replace it 
by cold water till the spinage be 
cold enough. 3rd. Let it drip 
and then chop it very fine. 3rd. 
1o minutes before serving put the 
spinage ina saucepan with 4 oz, 
butter, 1 tablespoonful flour, a lit- 
tle sugar and salt, let cook a while 
and add while stirring 1 glass milk. 
Serve hot with some small pieces 
of toast distributed all over. 

Peach Fritters. Use fresh or 
canned peaches and doas for apple 
fritters. BELFoRD’s MONTHLY, 
Vol. X, page 671. 

Soup ala Conde. Take 1 quart 
white kidney beans, let them cook 
in some salted water with 2 sliced 
onions. 2nd. When well cooked 
sift through a strainer or a sifter, 
put this puree in a saucepan with 4% 
gallon bouillon (or water), and when 
ready to serve add 4 oz. butter. 
3rd. Serve hot with small toasts 
apart, 

Tartare Sauce. See BELForp’s 
MonrTHLY, Vol. X, page 23, 


Veal a la Bourgeoise. st. 


Take a § or 6 lb, piece of veal (leg); _ 


let it cook in a saucepan with 4 oz. 
butter till brown, then add 1 pint 
bouillon, let cook again with some 
carrots and onions. 2nd. Pare 
and clean some little carrots and 
onions, fry them in butter witha 
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little sugar, and when you are 
about ready to serve add some of 
the gravy from the veal. 3rd. 
Serve hot with these vegetables 
apart. 

Sweet Corn with Cream. ist. 
Let drip a 2]b. can of corn, and 
when ready to serve pour it in a 


' saucepan in which you have made 


a sauce as follows: Mix 4 oz. but- 
ter with 2 tablespoonsful flour, 1 
pint of cream and a little salt. 
2nd. Let cook a while and serve 
hot. 


Almond Cake. ist. Mix % Ib. 


flour with 4 0z. butter, 2 eggs, 


tablespoonsful sugar, 1% glass 
milk; Jet this dough stand for 
about & hour. 2nd. During this 
time clean ¥% Ib. almonds, (you 
put them a while in boiling water to 
take the skin off,) break them fine 
in a mortar, add 4 oz, butter, 4 oz. 
sugar and 1 small glass kirsch or 
rhum, mixall together. 3rd. Roll 
the dough first and stretch it on a 
pie dish, pour the almond paste 
over it and let bake in an oven not 
too warm. 

Vermicelli. st. Break 4. oz. 
vermicelli, let it cookin some boil- 
ing water, let it drip and cool with 
cold water. 2nd. When ready to 
serve put it in a gallon of hot 
bouillon (for the bouillon see Bet- 
FORD’s MONTHLY, Vol. X, page 
351). If you like you can add 
some rasped cheese. 

Broiled Pike. 1st. Clean and 
wash a fine 6 or 7 Ib. pike (called 
also dorade) and place it on a dish 
with 4 oz. butter, 1 glass white 
wine, a little parsley, 4 mushrooms, 
2 green onions, the whole chopped 
fine. 2nd. Let it bake for about 
1% hours. 

Duck with Turnips. 1st. Clean 
and cut in pieces 2 fine ducks (do- 
mestic or wild), let them roast in a 


saucepan with some butter till 
they have a nice color, then add 
2 glasses bouillon and let cook 
slowly. 2nd. Take 12 nice tur- 
nips which you cut in 4 or 6 
pieces, fry them with some butter 
and a little sugar till they have a 
nice color, then add 1 glass bouil- 
lon and let cook slowly. 3rd. 
When ready to serve, pour the 
juice of the ducks on the turnips, 
take the overfloating grease off 
and serve hot, the ducks and the 
turnips apart. 


Green Beans a la Maitre 
d@’Hotel. See BELForpD’s MONTHLY, 
Vol. X, page 24. 

Chocolate Cream. ist. Break 
¥% \b. chocolate and put it, while 
beating with a whip, in 1 quart 
boiling milk. 2nd. Mix apart 8 
yolks with 8 oz. granulated sugar 
ina saucepan and pour the choco- 
late in while stirring. 3rd. Pour 
this cream in a buttered mould 
and let cook in a dain marie for 4% 
hour. 4th. Knock out on a dish 
and serve hot or iced. . 

Soup St. Germain. Do as for 
the soup a la Condé, but put in 
kidney beans instead of green 
peas. 

Trout with Genevese Sauce. 
Do as prescribed for the Trout 
with Hollandaise Sauce in BEL- 
FORD’s MONTHLY, Vol. X, page 
512, and serve with a Genevese 
sauce. 

Genevese Sauce. ist. Put in 
a sauce pan 1 onion, | carrot, both 
chopped, 1 crushed garlic and 1 
pint red wine, allow to cook for % 
hour. 2nd. When ready to serve 
add, while stirring, 4 0z. butter 
mixed with 2 tablespoonsful flour, 
and sift this sauce through a 
strainer. Serve this sauce apart. 


Mushrooms with Cream. st. 


: 
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put in a saucepan 3 lbs. canned 
mushrooms (or fresh mushrooms 
having been cooked in some 
water) with the juice of 1 lemon, a 
little butter, 1 glass bouillon, allow 
to cook for hour. 2nd. Add 3 
yolks mixed with 1 tablespoonful 
flour, and pour the whole in a dish, 
sprinkle over some chipping and 


rasped cheese and let it bake a 
while. 
Baked Apples. Core 12 nice 


apples, but don’t take the skins off, 


dispose them on a dish, fill the 
holes with granulated sugar and 
let them bake in an oven for % 
hour. 2nd. Serve with some 
granulated sugar sprinkled over, 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS 


There was a jolly student with a medical degree, — 
Who talked of naught the live long day save man’s anatomy, 
Until at last his grandpa, 
A learned man forsooth, 
Concluded he would end things 
And sit down upon the youth. 


Said he: “I ne’er will argue with a verdant youth like him, 
But Pll hem him round with learnéd saws, and proverbs old and grim; 
Each argument he offers 
I'll crush with adage quaint, 
Tili he’s not a leg to stand on, 
And has learned some self-restraint.” 


The maxims swarmed like hornets, the axioms like bees, 
With a thought from Aristotle and a line from Socrates. 
He dazed him with an adage 

Till he'd time to pick a flaw, 
Then he ended up the battle, 
And he did it with a saw. 


But that night a muffled figure stole into the old man’s room, 
And on that ancient gentleman did work amidst the gloom, 
With great medical precision 
And with glee that fiends would awe, 
Till he’d not a leg to stand on, 
And —he did it with a saw. 


Lexington, Ky. 


Joun Hunt Morgan. 


The Lakesive Press 
RK. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 
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THE CHICAGO THEATRES. 


HOOLEY'S THEATRE. 119 Randolph St. 
Prop. and Mgr., -  R. M. Hooley. 
Bus. Mgr., - - 4H.J. Powers. 


Beginning Monday, June 5th, 
MR. E. S. WILLARD - 
And his Company for an extended season in “The 
Middleman,” ‘The Professor’s Love Story 
and other plays. 
Boxes, $10, $12; Dress Circle and Balcony 
Orchestra, $1.50 | (upstairs) $1.50, $1, T5c,, 50c. 


THE AUDITORIUM. 
Wabash, Congress and Michigan Aves. 

First production on ony stage, and after one year 
of elaborate preparation, Irme Kiralfy’s grand histori- 
cal spectacle, AM ERICA, in a Prologue, 2 Acts, and 
81 Scenes. Produced under the personal direction of 
the author, and presented at an actual cost of $150,000 
by Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, proprietors and mana- 
gers. 


CHICAGO OPERA. HOUSE-—Fireproof. 
David Henderson, Manager. 


From Sunday, MAY 28. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday. American Extravaganza Co. in 


ALI BABA 
Or Morgiana and the Forty Thieves. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
Clark St. Opposite Court House. 
Manager, H. L. Hamlin. 
Reserved Seats, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 


THE NATIONAL PANORAMA Co. 
S. W. Cor. Wabash Ave, and Hubbard Ct. 
THE GETTYSBURG PANORAMA. 
Manager, A. Henrotin. 


Open 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Admission, Adults, 
50c; children 25c. 


LIBBY PRISON WAR MUSEUM. 
Wabash Ave. between 14th and 16th St. 
LIBBY PRISON NATIONAL WAR MUSEUM. 
N. L. Ross, Manager. 


Open daily, 9a.m.to10p,im. Adults 50c ; children 
under 12 years, 25c. 


SCHILLER THEATRE. 
Randolph, between Clark and Dearborn Sts. 
Anson S, Temple Lessee and Manager. 


HAVERLY’'S CASINO—-EDEN MUSEE. 
Wabash Ave. near Jackson St. 

J. H. Haverly, Director. Maze Edwards, Bus. Man. 
HAVERLY’S HOME MINSTRELS and 
THE WORLD IN WAX. 

General Admission to all dsc. including standing 


room ont to Minstrel Performances. Reserved seats 
50c. and Tic. 


THE HAYMARKET. 
West Madison and Halsted Sts. 
Will J. Davis, Proprietor and Manager. 
Prices 15c, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50. Boxes, $5, $10. 
All reserved by coupon except the L5c. gallery. 
State Street sale always at Lyon & Healy’s. 


THE STANDARD. 
Joe Batley, Propr. Jackson Boul. and Halsted St. 
Harry C. Egerton, Manager. 


Prices l5c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. Box seats $1.00 
Matinees, Sunday, Wednesday and Saturday at 2 p.m. 


NEW WINDSOR THEATRE. 468 N. Clark St. 
Manager, - - Ben Leavitt. 


May 21.—-SPIDER & FLY. 
June 4.—Lewis Morrison in FAUST. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
Randolph and State Streets. 
Manager, Central Music Hall Co. 


JACOBS’ CLARK STREET THEATRE. 
One block north of Clark Street Bridge. 


H. R. Jacobs, Sole Manager. 


Chicago’s prettiest theatre and only first-class vau- 
deville attraction in the city, 


Tony PASTOR AND HIS OWN GREAT COMPANY. 


Every night at 8, and nage Sunday, Thursday and 
Saturday afternvon. 


CHICAGO CYCLORAMA. 
Southeast cor. Wabash ave. and Hubbard Ct. 
Day and Night. President, Philo D. Beard. 
NIAGARA IN CHICAGO. 
Admission: Adults 25c., Children lic. 


ALHAMBRA. State St. and Archer Ave. 
F. B. Beardsford, Manager. 
KIMBALL OPERA COMIQUE CO. 
Headed by the Peerless 
CORINNE 
Until further notice. 


HAVLIN’S. 19th St. and Wabash Avenue. 
Acting Manager, J. S. Hutton. 


Week May 28.—Lincoln T. Carter’s production of 
“The Tornado,” 

Weeks June 4, 11, 18.—The Gorgeous Spectacular 
Pantomime ‘Spider & Fly.”’ 


Week June 28.—The Boston Howard Atheneum Co. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 
- Monroe and Dearborn Sts. 
Al. Hayman and Will J. Davis, Props. and Managers. 


Commencing May 21st, the Lillian Russell Opera 
Comique Company for a long engagement. 


Prices at this Theatre, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, 
Boxes, $10, $15. 


McVICKER’S THEATRE 
Madison, between State and Dearborn. 
L. L. Sharp, Manager. 
Last month of 
“THE BLACK CROOK.” 


General Admission $1.00. Orchestra, $1.50, 
Circle and Balcony, $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50¢, 25c. 
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THE NICKEL PLATE’S NEW TRAINS. 


The new train service on the Nickel 


Plate Road will go into effect May 28th, 


on and after which date trains will run 
as follows: Going west—leave Buffalo 
5:40 a.m., including through coach and 
sleeping car from New York via West 
Shore Railroad, through sleeping car 
from New York via Reading System, and 
through sleeping car from Boston via 
Fitchburg and West Shore roads. This 
train will arrive at Chicago at 9:40 p.m. 
The next train will leave Buffalo at 12:00 
o’clock noon and will include through 
sleepers from New York via West Shore 
and from Boston via Fitchburg and West 
Shore roads, arriving at Chicago at 8:10 
a.m. The third train from the East will 
leave Buffalo at 11:25 p.m. and arrive at 
Chicago at 8:10 p.m. It will include 
through coach and sleeper from New 
York via the Reading System. 

Going east trains will leave Chicago at 
2:30 p.m. and 9:30 p.m., arriving at 
Buffalo at 6:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. respec- 
tively, each train including through 
sleeping cars to New York via both the 
West Shore and Reading Systems and to 
Boston via the Fitchburg and West Shore 
roads. In addition to these there will be 


a train between Chicago and Cleveland, 
leaving Chicago about 8:00 a.m, and one 
between Cleveland and Buffalo, leaving 
Cleveland at 7:00 a.m. and arriving at 
Buffalo at 2:00 p.m. All trains will run 
daily, and superb dining cars will form 
part of their equipment. 


A Short Postponment. 


Owing to a combination of circum-. 


stances the Nickel Plate Road has been 
obliged to defer the inauguration of its 
through train service until the 28th inst. 
On and after that day east bound trains 
on the Nickel Plate Road will leave Chi- 
cago 7:35 a,m., 2:30 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. 
West bound trains will leave Buffalo 5 50 
a.m., 12:05 noon and 11:23 p.m. No 
change of sieeping cars between Boston, 
New York and Chicago in either direc- 
tion. Superb Dining Cars, 


You Ought to See 

Those superb Dining Cars which the 
Nickel Plate Road will put in service 
May 28th. They are all ready and are 
magnificently furnished and completely 
equipped. Hardly a railroad in theland 
can show their equal. No road has 
anything superior. 


A FAVORITE RAILROAD 


We know of many business men who 
have traveled between Chicago and St. 
Paul over fifty times within the past five 
years and have never seen an inch of the 
track between Milwaukee, La Crosse and 
Winona, yet, notwithstanding, they will 
assert that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul is the best and most attractive 
railway between the Great Lakes and the 
twin cities (St. Paul and Minneapolis). 
They know nothing, beyond hearsay, of 
‘tthe beautiful scenery through the Lake 
Region of Wisconsin or along the Upper 
Mississippi River, which a daylight ride 
over this great railway affords; but they 
back their judgment on their experience 
with the night train service, which en- 
ables them to start from one terminal in 
the evening and arrive at the other termi- 


nal in the morning: The traveler knows 
instinctively that the track is perfect, 
because there is no appreciable jolt or 
jar. He knows that there isnotin Europe 
or America a more complete and satisfac- 
tory train than the Electric Lighted, 
Steam Heated, Vestibule Limited, with 
its berth reading lamps and other mag- 
nificent appointments. The Dining Car 
service is superb. Supper is served on 
the train leaving Chicago each evening; 
breakfast on the train arriving at Chi- 
cago each morning. 

Is it any wonder that business men and 
tourists prefer this—the best—route be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee, St.Paul and 
Minneapolis? Ticket office, 207 & 209 
Clark St. 


One-Tenth of Your Life 
Should be Spent in Eating. 


And most of us would assuredly devote the proper time to our meals to 
preserve health and prolong life if the meals were always suitable and appe- 
tizing and wholesome. 

Few persons, save those who actually prepare our meals, know how much 
depends upon ‘‘shortening’’ and how much ‘“‘fat’’ is necessary to secure palat- 
able and wholesome food. ‘‘Fat’’ is the caloric of the human system. We 
cannot sustain life without ‘‘cooking fat.’’ The large quantities of ‘‘fat’’ 
required in cooking are indispensable through the laws of our nature which are 
inexorable. 

Butter is good fat to fry in or shorten, but it is always expensive, and the 
world cannot secure a sufficiency of butter for cooking. Lard has been our 
mainstay. All have appreciated the objections to Lard, its indigestibility—the 
characteristics of swine—the danger of uncleanliness in slaughtering and render- 
ing. It has all been easily imagined if not described, but nobody offered any- 
thing to take the place, and everybody has swallowed their scruples along with 
their lardy food because there was no alternative. 

At last, however, the sweet vegetable oil of the Cotton Plant, grown on 
the plantation, and ripened in the sunlight, and similar to the olive, has furnished 
the world with the new health-giving, pure cooking fat, COTTOLENE. 

It is now six years since COTTOLENE first came into market in Chicago. 
It has grown steadily in public favor. It is now known and sold all over the 
United States and is beginning to make its vvay into Europe, Prejudices have 
flown, Difficulties have vanished. Physicians endorse it. The cooks approve 
it. Housekeepers everywhere are adopting it. The verdict is unanimous in 
its favor. 

COTTOLENE is better and cheaper than Lard. COTTOLENE is more whole- 
some, more healthful, more digestible, easier to use, more economical. It is 
everything desirable. The manufacturers are extending their advertising to 
the ends of the earth, and the demand for it is increasing and extending more 
rapidly than the advertising. 

There is one difficulty—the usual companion of success—the danger of imi- 
tations. Beware of these. See to it that your dealer procures and supplies 
you with the genuine COTTOLENE. There are already ten or twelve spurious 
imitations. Be careful. Look out for them. Use only COTTOLENE, If you 
want to know more about it send three cents in stamps to the manufacturers 
for their newest and most popular Cook Book. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Montreal, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
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BICYCLES. 


52 years experience gives as re- 
sult SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH, 
which means few visits to the re- 


pair shop 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS €0., 


BOSTON, - - CHICAGO. 


BUY CAREFULLY 


But see you buy a 


Lightest. Strongest. Best. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WARWICK CYCLE MFC. 


Springfield, Mass. | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THORSEN & CASSIDY CO., | 


THE NEW 


The Perfection of Simplicity and Economy of Power. 
No Chain. No Gears. Immense Power and 
Speed, Variable Stroke. Only two Sets 
Revolving Bearings in place of Five, 
as usually used in Rover type. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


H. B. Smith Machine Co., Smithville, New Jersey. 


\ 
Aqune 


IF YOU W A NT a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, Boxing Gloves. Base Ball, Gymna- 
ainm, Sicates, Police Gooda. a# Send six cents in stamps for 100-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


‘TRUE ECONOMY thing that can bought tor 


the least money. 


This is eminently the case with BICYCLES. We build the highest 
grade machines, 


possible 
THE PARAGON. 
THE LADIES’ PARAGON. 


ety And we guarantee every one. 


a 
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STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., |}: 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


DIAMOND 
SAFETIES 


For Ladies and Gents. 
Catalogue free. Six styles. Strietiy high grade in 
every particular. No better machines 
§ made at any price. 


DIAMOND FRAME, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing. Adjustable Ball Bearings to all run- 


Me | 


JOHN LOVE LI ARMS CoO., 


147 WASHINGTON STREBT (Cor. Srattie), ROSTON, MASS. 


FRAZIER VEHICLES 


WE are building high grade Wagons and Carts, of correct design, careful work- 
manship and superb finish, and furnish them with either plain or ball-bearing 
axles, which reduce the draught 50 per cent. 
Our product for 1893 comprises many novel features peculiar to the Frazier 
vehicles, and our printed matter is furnished to any address upon application. 


373-375 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 3 W. S. FRAZIER & COMPANY, 
Lexington, Ky. Aurora, Illinois. 
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ROAD 


emit they are scientifically con 
tructed. 


Because desirable fea- 
hared by any 


Because our patent ball holder and 
dust agri is used 
clusiv mn Monarchs. 


Because [lon narch sprockets are 
tachable and secured by pat- 
ented device. 


Because the finest material is used 
throughout. 


| 


Because the workmanship is the 
best. 


. All Leaders. 


Send for Gatalogue. 
& If you are in a position | 
to accept our agency 
write us for terms. | 


THE MONARCH CYCLE CO. CHICAGO ILL. Hl 


yous | | 
| =, 


Imperial Folio, new type, surfaced , beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to 
begin with Opening of Exposition. Sold only by subscription, 


THE Book THE FAIR 


An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World’s Science, Art and Ind , a8 viewed through 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display e by the Congress of 
Nations, of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effectually to illustrate the Progress of 
Mankind in all the departments of Civilized Life. 


By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 
Write for prospectus and territory to 


‘THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, San Francisco, ca. 


No Li can be Sompiote in American History without Mr. Bancroft’s Works, consisting of Native 
Races; Oen America; Mexico; Texas; Arizona and New Mexico; California; Northwest Coast; Oregon; 
Washington; Idaho and Montana; British Columbia; Alaska; Utah; Nevada; Wyoming and Colorado; 
Popular Tribunals; California Pastorial; California Inter-Pocula; Essays and Miscellany ; ‘Litera 


ry Industries. 
“‘Itis certainly a worthy scheme, and carried out most conscientiously.”—London Spectator. ‘ Writ- 
ten with dramatic penetration and genius.” —British Review. ‘‘A monument to the writer's 


intelligence and industry."—New York Herald. fee its vigor and freshness.” —London Times. 
“Mr, croft’s volumes will increase in value as the years go by.”——Boston Traveller. ‘From these vol- 
umes must be drawn hereafter, the only trustworthy history of these ."—Oentury. ‘‘ He is the Her- 
bert Spencer of Historians.”— Boston Journal. ‘‘ Most remarkable and instructive work.”—London Post. 
‘*Lays the generation under a debt of obligation.”"—-Ohicago Inter Ocean. ‘‘One of the noblest literary 
enterprises of our day.”—John G. Whittier. ‘‘ It will mark a new era in history writing.”—Chicago Times. 
‘* His volumes are really a marvel of research, discrimination and industry."—New York Tribune. ‘‘ Man 
English and American writers of eminence, including Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wende 
Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. i. Lecky and J. B- Lowell, have already testified to the 
value of Mr. Bancroft’s Historical labors.”—London Times. 


A new book entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, 8vo. illustrated, has just been 
issued in Spanish and in English. It was written by Mr. Bancroft at the request of President Diaz, every 
part of the Republic being visited for the latest and most accurate information. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, Buiaing, chicago. 


IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


ADDRESS A LETTER OR POSTAL CARD TO 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 
P. O. Box 463. Washington, D. C. 


Honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served ninety days. or over, in the late war, 
are entitled, if now partially or wholly disabled for ordinary manual labor, whether disability 
was caused hy service or not, aud regardless of their pecuniary circumstances, 

WIDOW Sof such soldiers and sailors are entitled (if not remarried) whether soldier’sdeath 
was due to army service or not, if now dependent spon their own labor for support. Widows 
mot dependent upon their own labor are entitled :f the soldser’s death wae due to service ‘ 

c NLDREN are entitled (if under sixteen years) in almost al! cases where there was no: 

low, or she has since died or remarried 

PARENTS are entitied if soldier left netther widow vor child, provided soldier died in 

or from effects of service, and they are now dependent upon their own labor for sup- 
port. It makes no difference whether soldier served or died in late war Or in regular army or 


“Roidiers of the late war, pensioned under one law, may apply for higher rates ander other 
laws, without losing any rights. 
Thousands of soldiers drawing from $2 to $10 per month under the old law are eatitied to 
rates under new law, not only on account of disabilities for which now peg sioned, but, 
also for others, whether due to service or not. 
Soldiers and sa:lors disabled in line of duty iu regulararmy or savy since the war are also 
entitled, whether discharged for disability or uot. 
Survivors, and their widows, of the Riack Hawk, Creek, Cherokee and Seminole or Fior- 
ida Indian Wars of 1832 to 1842, are entitled unde? a recent act. 
War soldiers and their widows alsoentitied, 1f »:x1y-two years of age or disabled 
or ndent. 
Old claims completed and settlement obtained, whether pension has been granted under 
tater laws or not. 
Rejected claims reopened and settlement secvred, if rejection improper or illegal 
Certificates of service and discharge obtained for soldiers aud sailors of the late war 
Bave lost their original papers. 
Send for laws and information. Nucharge for advice. No fee unless successful. Address, 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 


P. 0. Box 463, 1 WASHINGTON, D. 


SELL CHICAGO 
..... REAL ESTATE. 


/ Fabulous Fortunes have been made in Chicago Real 

Estate. 
©) You are not to blame because you were not afforded an 
opportunity to purchase Chicago Real Estate at the orig- 
inal prices and become a Millionaire as thousands have 


done. 
. Eight of the leading Bankers and a large number of 
: Chicago Millionaires have started a new Chicago and it 


will be your fault if you fail to investigate the merits of 
this new city. A few lots judiciously selected will make 
you wealthy. 

We want Agents to represent us in every town and 
city. Remember, it pays to deal with responsible people. 
CJ The gentlemen comprising this Association represent over 
$400,000,000.00. 

\ Write to-day for full particulars. 


Ghicago Helghts Land Association 


(The Largest Real Estate Firm in America.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 134 WASHINGTON STREET, 
‘Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 
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STOCKHOLDERS: 


E.S. Drever. of E.S. Dreyer & Co., 
Bankers. 
Avo Logs, Banker. 
WaASMANSDORFF & HEINEMANN, 
Bankers. 
Joun BUEHLER, Banker. 
Cuas. L. HUTCHINSON, President Corn 


LACKNER & Butz, Attorneys. 
Geo. Burry, Attorney. 
VockE, Attorney. 

JuRGENS & ANDERSEN, Wholesale 
Diamond Merchants. 
ANDREW C. LausTEN, of the Linseed 

Oil Trust. 
Peterson Bros. & Co., Grain and 
Commission Merchants. 
JosEPH AUSTRIAN, of Leopold and 
Austrian Transportation Co. 
D.V. Purincton, Brick Manufacturer 
H. GrusenpDorF, Lumber Dealer. 
RUDOLPH E, Ruopg, Wholesale 


Jas. E. MCEroy,of James E McElroy 
Co., Real Estate. : 
T. Otro, Capitalist. 

H. E. Smerpine, Capitalist, 
THoMAS B. Marston, Attorney. 
& SHEPARD, Contractors. 
& MARRENNER, -Plate Glass 

Manufacturers, 
M. H. KILGALLEN, Real Estate. 
ALFRED KOHN, Wholesale Grocer. 


Ex. Bank. 
Lro Fox, Vice-President International 
Bank 


LAZARUS SILVERMAN, Banker. 
D. B. LyMAN, President Chicago Title 
and Trust Co. 
C. H. WAcKER, of Wacker & Birk, 
Brewers. 
josePH THEURER, of Schoenhofen 
Brewing Company. d 
Le1GHT & BARTHOLOMA, Brewers. 
RUDOLPH BRAND, President U. S. 
Co. 
Geo. W. KELLNER, of Schmidt 
Brewing Company. 
E. G. UIHLEIN, of the Schlitz 
Brewing Co. 
Cupany, Packer. 
ICHAEL CUDAHY, Packer. 
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AN EDISON PARK HOME. 


J ° e is one of the loveliest 

| sD SON KRK: Suburbs about Chicago. 

On main line Chicago & North-Western R. R., perfect suburban service, 32 
trains daily, 117 feet above the lake; 29 minutes’ run. Many of Chicago’s 


prominent business and professional men already have their homes there. 


made now will soon double in value. Principally because 
An Investment of Chicago’s wonderful growth; besides this we have a 
restriction that buildings shall cost at least $2,500. So you can build a fine 
home with ample assurance that no one can erect a cheap building in your 
neighborhood. 


FINE GOLD WATCH FREE to Wide=-Awake Agents 
Who will get to work for us right away on commission. This is a splendid 
side line for traveling men; first-class property; no samples to carry. One 
insurance man has earned 
$ 300 a Month °° the side, and new agents are meeting with like success. 
If you work as a teacher, or operator, or clerk, or foreman, 
or cashier, or lawyer, you can get a watch and double your salary besides. 


Write for particulars, 


Municipal Bonds. 

Chicago 6% Mortgages. 

Estates of Non-Residents Managed. 
Entire Issues of Bonds Negotiated. 


85 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
ee Owners of Edison Park, 
9 
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| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
AND VALUABLE INFORMATION 
REGARDING OLYMPIA. 


$50.00 


Buys a lot in East Park Addition, $5.00 first payment, $3.00 per month until 


fully paid. In a few years these lots will be in the center of the city. 
Olympia is growing fast. We can furnish hundreds of testimon- 
ials from leading business men throughout the country 
who have made profitable investments through us. 


Mothers, send for copy of our little 
story-book “Girl Baby.” We will 
give away 1000 copies. Send quickly; 
they will be in demand. 


ON THE SOUND, 
The Capital of the State of Washington. 


‘One thousand copies of our little 
book “John,” a true and interesting 
story of the success of a young man 
of that name. Send for one; they 
are free. 


ADDRESS 


RUSSELL & RUSSELL, 


Financial Agents, 


MAIN OFFICE: 


1414 Y, Ashland Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVEST? 


D 4 | Put it into worthless Securities, but gnvest it in real estate at 
on Austin Park, where it cannot run away, burn up or be stolen, 


SAMPLE OF ERECTED HOUSES. 


AUSTIN PARK 


Is one of Chicago’s finest suburbs, and its land is rapidly increasing in value. The Grant Locomotive Works 
are located half a mile east of Austin Park, and employ several thousand men. A large button factory is also in 
operation at Austin Park. Only 30 minutes steam car ride from the heart of Chicago. Fare seven cents. 


Street car lines direct tou Chicago, good Schools, Churches and excellent society. No more desirable pas 


forahome. If you want to realize from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. interest on your money invest in Austin 
usiness men and salesmen who can spare a few dollars eagh month can find no better investment. 


PROPERTY SOLD ON MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Write us for full particulars. Better still, when you visit Chicago and the World’s Fair come in and see us. 
We will be pleased to show you the peony and make your visit to the city pleasant, we have salesmen always 
ready to wait on you. Don’t forget to call; make a note of it. For all information, plats, etc., address 


BASS, KESSLER & CO. 187 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Room 606 Stock Exchange Building. C. D, McLELLAND, Manager of Subdivisions. 
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Chicago Real Estate 


ARE AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN 
SAFER THAN MONEY IN THE oo 
BANK. 


@ © 


PARTIES DESIRING TO INVEST 
o. THEIR MONEY WHERE IT WILL 
PAY 10 to 100 PER CENT. 


© © 


OR THOSE WISHING TO PURCHASE 
6 PER CENT. MORTGAGES SECURED 
UPON REAL ESTATE AND GOOD 
FARM LANDS. 


ADDRESS 


Chicago Trust Co. 


414 UNITY BUILDING, 


— Chicago. 


Here is an Advertisement Worth Reading. 
THE NEXT BIG CITY. 


It has long béen expected that a great city would be built in the “Middle-West.” 
One that would be to the inter-mountain. country what New York City is to the 
commerce of the Atlantic Ocean; what cea is to the great interior lakes; and 
what San Francisco is with its golden harbor to the commerce of the Pacific Coast. 


This new city is 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO. 


Exports.—100 car loads in 1889; 400 car loads in 1890; 1,200 car loads in 
1891; 3,000 car loads in 1892, 


SIX POINTS. 


4st—Almost 3,000,000 acres of rich valley land. 

2d—126,000 horse power in the rapids of the Snake River. 

3d—A great lumbering and milling center. | 

4th—200 miles of irrigating ditches built and building. 

5th—Railroad center and gateway to Yellowstone National Park. 

6th—Educational center. The State Agricultural College will be located at 
Idaho Falls within ninety days, the buildings erected immediately, and six hundred 
students will be in attendance this coming fall. 


History Repeats Itself.—The old story of mammoth fortunes being made 
by investing a few hundred dollars in town lots will er be repeated at this new 
city of Idaho Falls, Idaho. This giant young city o 
Sept. 1, 1890, of only 200 people; to-day it has a population of 1,500 people and 
within five years will have a population of 25,000. people. 


Improvements.—A large stone patent roller — mill, two new hotels, a 
new high school building, a new opera house, the Odd Fellows’ Orphans’ Home, 
fifteen new business houses, and hundreds of new residences, are some of the im- 
provements made during the last two years. — ' 


An Opportunity.—At the present time, lots in this new town are being sold 
at very low prices and on the installment plan, viz: 10 per cent. down when contract 
is signed, and 10 per cent. per month until paid for, no interest on deferred pay- 
ments. Title guaranteed. Warranty deed and perfect abstracts furnished, showing 
property patented from the U. S. Government. 


A beautiful lithographed map in colors, with full description of the wonderful 
Snake River Valley and the new town of Idaho Falls, sent to any address free, on 
application. Call on, or address, 


suite 604, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the West had a population- 
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OLD BELLE OF NELSON 


BOURBON 


Finest Trade, cag 


Guaranteed Abso- 
lutely Pure. 


And to be Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. 


For sale in cases containing 12 bottles, 15 years old. $15.00 per case. 

Goods shipped to any address, and if not found to be as represented can be 
returned at our expense. Each case contains two gallons. We have depots 
North, East, South and West, where orders will be filled from, thus saving 
express charges. If this is not satisftatory then address the 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 
123 and 125 Main Street, Uouisville, Ky. 


FOR INVENTIONS. 


Ronst with the interest of those having claims against the government is 
that of INVENTORS, who often lose the benefit of valuable inventions because 
of the incompetency or inattention of. the attorneys employed to obtain their 
>atents. Too much care cannot he exercised in employing competent and reli- 
able solicitors to procure patents, for the value of a patent dependsgreatly, if not 
entirely, upon the care and skill of the attorney. 

With the view of protecting inventors from worthless or careless attorneys, 
and of seeing that inventions are well protected by valid patents, we have re. 
tained counsel expert in patent practice, and therefore are prepared to 
Obtain Patents in the United States and all Foreign Countries, Conduct Ine 

terferences, Make Special Examinations, Prosecute Rejected Cases, 
Register Trade-Marks and Copyrights, Render,Opinions as to 
Scope and Validity of Patents, Prosecute and 
Defend Infringement Suits, Etc., Etc. 


Tf you have an invention on hand send a sketch or photograph thereof, to- 
gether with a brief description of the important features, and you will be at once 
advised as to the best course to pursue. Models are seldom necessary. If 
others are infringing on your rights, or if you are charged with infringement by 
others, submit the matter to us fora reliable OPINION before acting on the 


matter. 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
618 F STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D.C; 


£. ©. BOX 463. JOHN WEODERBURN, Managing Attorney. 


&@ Cut this out and sond it with your inquiry. 29 
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You can make the Journey 
from Chicago to 


days 


and procure all Meals 
Excursion Tickets in DINING CARS. 
at Reduced Rates. PALACE DRAWING. 


Tickets and full information can be obtained ROOM SLEEPING CARS 


on application to any Ticket Agent, or by ad-/} and TOURIST 
dressing the General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the North- 


Western Line at Chicago, Ill. SLEEPERS are run 
niieaiih 423 Broadway, New York City. through to San Fran- 
wihaluth 5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


leaving Chicago 
daily via 


Chicago Ticket Office, 208 Clark Street. 


The North-Western [ine 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ABAS 
RAILROAD 
NEW 


CHICAGO-DETROIT SHORT LINE 


OPEN FOR: BUSINESS 
MAY 1st, 1893 
By Several Miles the Shortest Route between CHICAGO and DETROIT 


3 DAILY TRAINS 3 


With Through Sleepers to 
DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, TORONTO; MONTREAL 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


F. A. PALMER, A. G. P. A., 201 Clark St., - CHICAGO. 
15 


CALIFORNIA 


1S REACHED {iw THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atenison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 


BUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 
Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 66 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTAGES. 


OFFIGES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO, J. BYRNE, 
GP.T.A Passenger Trafic Manager. Asst. Pas'ngr. Trafic Mgr. 
TOPEKA, KAN. CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACI 
ENDA. 


New Route Leaves Chicago daily at 9:00 
P. M. (schedule in effect December 
Equipment 18th, 1892), and runs to St. Louis, 


via Clinton, Ill., without change or 
waits of any kind. It has 

NEW EQUIPMENT, 
built expressly for this service, and 
consisting of Pullman Compart- 
ment Buffet Sleeping Car and 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car, Re- 
clining Chair Cars, and Compart- 
ment Coach and Smoker. 


“SOLID TRAIN 


|\ 


Pullman Vestibule Train 


LIGHTED BY GAS THROUGHOUT, AND 
UNSURPASSED IN ELEGANCE AND EQUIPMENT. 


The World’s Fair 
“eC buildings at Chicago 
} are now a striking 
feature of the land- 
scape in the vicinity 
in which they are located. The 
‘Illinois Central, in addition to 
being the only railroad to the site 
of the World’s Fair, is the. only 
St. Louis and Chicago road ap- 
proaching or leaving Chicago in 
full view of the World's flair build- 
ings and surroundings. 


TICKETS AND FURTHER INFORMATION CAN BE OBTAINED OF TICKET AGENTS 
OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD AND CONNECTING LINES. 


J. T. HARAHAN, T. J. HUDSON, M. C. MARKHAM, A. H. HANSON, 
Second Vice-President. Traffic Manager. ASs’t Traffic Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


OBRIOCAGO, 
17 


CaN 
A 4 CENTRAL Sj Kensington 
(de 
G 
Ke) 


THE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
-CINCIN NATI, 
CHICAGO. ALSO BETWEEN 
LAFAYETTE, 


LOUISVILLE. 


And All South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACH 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay Tratns, 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass, Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


af answering this advertisement weption 
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MONON ROUTE 
| 
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RIO 


Has conquered all obstacles, 
and completed its Standard 
Gauge Railroad 


ACROSS THE 


Rocky Mountain Ranges, 


and is now open for through 
traffic, with a full equip- 
ment of 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping 


CARS 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
CARS 


Dining Cars 
On all through trains. 


The new line passes 
through Leadville, Glen- 
wood Springs, Aspen, 
Grand Junction, Salt Lake 
and Ogden. 

This change of line 
does- not lessen our one 
claim to the title of the 
‘Scenic Line of the World,’’ 
as the new line is replete 
with scenic attractions not 


equalled by any line across 
the continent. ROYAL GORGE ON D. & R. G. R. R. 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 
President and Gen’] Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agent 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Vision, grand and eternal, mighty and 


POR 
Point, the Canon is overwhelming Po = 
in its effect. Its sides carved in Qi ge 
magical forms and painted in A 
magical colors, far beyond the Bere 8, 
ability of human painter or N 
sculptor to produce, are an D One. = 
the power of water and Qs @ 
nature working unre- ost 
mittingly and con- 1,200 Feet Deep. = <. 
tinually through 4 Miles Long. 
untold ages, to 


TAB... 


| 
1S REACHED DIRECT -- - -- - m 
- ONLY BY THE --- 
| 
| NORTHERN | 
PACIFIC | 
RAILROAD. | | 
» | CHAS. S. ST. PAUL, | ¥ 
MINN. 
General Ticket 


Secluded 
amid the loftiest - 
peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, possess- 
ing strange peculiarities 
of form and beauty, this 
watery solitude is one of 
the most attractive natural 
objects in the world. Islands 
of emerald dot its surface and a 
margin of sparkling sand forms 
its jeweled setting. Water, one 
of the grandest elements of scenery, 
never seemed so beautiful before. 


YELLOWSTONE 
LAKE. 


139 Sq. Miles. 
\ 7,740 Feet 


ABOVE 


overflowing waters, and clouds of ° 
steam float lightly upward from 


the springs of the main 
terrace and vanish in 


white slopes, mark the course of the’ . 
mid air. 


When first seen the main mass of the ° 
recent deposit is striking from its ° 
whiteness, resembling an immense ° 
snowbank. Streaks and patches of ° 
red, yellow and green, seen upon these” , 
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FAT FOLKS REDUCED! 


By DR. SNYDER, 
_ Tue SUCCESSFUL OBESITY SPECIALIST 


3.B.M 1926 8. 10th St. 


St. JosEPH, Mo., March 2, 1898.—To whom It May 
Concern: Before taking Dr. O. W. F. Snyder’s obes- 
ity treatment I weighed 325 pounds, and suffered very 
much with shortness of breath, rheumatism, sleep- 
lessness and kidney trouble. After taking Dr. Sny- 
der’s treatment three months I was reduced 85 pounds, 
and was entirely relieved of all unpleasant feelings. 
This treatment does all that is claimed for it, and is 
certainly a grand success, not only in removing a 

reat burden from those suffering from obesity, but in 
mproving the health. My health is now better than 
for years, and words cannot express my sense of grati- 
tude for the relief and great benefit I have received 
from the treatment, Not only have I been relieved of 
a burden, but I have been effectually cured of rheu- 
matism and kidney trouble, with which I was troubled 
for years. Ican cheerfully recommend Dr. Snyder’s 
obesity treatment to all who suffer with excessive 
flesh. I will gladly answer all communications when 
stamps are enclosed for reply. 

R. MUDGE, 


1926 S.10th St. Supt. of Engineers, C, B. & Q. R. R. 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL 


confidentially, and with no saving. inconvenience or bad effects, 
For particulars and testimonials call on, or address with six cents, 


O. W. F. SNYDER, M. D., 


Mail Dept.96 McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago 
Office hours: 9a. m. to § p. m., except Sunday. 
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Mrs. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Firry Years By MILLIONS OF 
Morners for their CHILDREN T'RETHING, with Perrectr 
Success. It soothes the child, softens the gum, allays 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
25 cents a bottle. 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 
Absolutely Safe Investment. 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be sold at any time. 


Address for full particulars, 
Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Plates the 


Every house has 
ing plating. lesale to 
agents $5. Write for cirou- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 0. 


WANTED FOUNDRY MEN to give Aluminum 
Alloy Composite a trial. Two per cent. 
in ordinary Cupola will give you soft, sound and solid 
eenent iron castings. Price, $5.00 per 100 pounds 
F. O. B. 
Book of information with Government report and 
other indisputable testimonials for foundry men—FREE, 


THE HARTSFELD FURNACE AND REFINING CO., 
Newport, Ky. 


SINC. 


Mountains. Itrestores the song of Cagé Birds, 
vents their ailments and keeps them in good health. 
It makes them sin while shedding feathers, 


Mailed for 15e. Sold by all dra rs & bird 
stores. Bird Book free. THE DIR FOOD Co., 
400 North Third Street, PuiLape rata, Pa. 
Send also for a free sample of Froneretp’s Horse 
Cattle. , the bestin the with free book, 


pr. sleeve | Alaska 
and pkge. visiti 


suitable for | J 
teed. ONT TOILET CO., Sta. A, Boston, Mes, 


ADVERTISING. 
: wish to advertise anything an at 
WELL Co., No 
Spruce St., New Y: 


write to GEO. P. R 
ork, 

| Hig etd one in need of information on the subject of 
advertising will do well to obtain a copy of “‘Book 

for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed 
pooas ee on receipt of price. Contains a careful 
com on from the American Newspaper Directory 
of all the best pa and class journals: gives the cir- 
culation rating of every one, and a good deal of informa- 
tion about rates and other matters warrae to the 
ss of advertising. Address ROWELL’S ADVER- 

G BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


per day, at ay 
home, 


re . 
fe 
. 
6° 
Cc 
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ms 
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So | 
° 
per | 
ae 
Fs finest of good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. Wo capital. 
a Beards, UTIFUL, weeks by 
using Turkish Elizer. or money retunded. 1 pkge. 
choice nerf; a, | lovely band ring. 
jamond pin, | gilt stud 


BELFORD’S takes pleasure in recommending these Attorneys at Law: 


JACOB NEWMAN KANE & CO., CHAS, M. WEAVER, 
one Chamber of Commerce Building, Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 1119 Chamber of Commerce Build 
ashington ay ba Salle Sts., Boston Block, Minneapolis. ing, Chicago. 

THORNTON & CHANCELLO 
CHARLES SCOTT, Attorneys at CHAS. E BARRETT, 
Attorney at Law, Major Block, 143 and 145 is Salle St. Attorney, | 
Rosedale, Bolivar Co., Miss. ms 54, 58,59, 60. Chicago. HARTFORD 


WESLEY MARTIN, 
Attorney at Law. 


NEW JERSEY. 
JAS. H. VAN CLEEF, 


Telephone 444. 


Crary Block, Webster City, Iowa. New Brunswick. NEW YORK CITY. 
APPLEGATE & HOPE, ELLISON, GILL & PORTEOUS, 
DOOCY & BUSH Red Bank. 229 Broadway. 
Attorneys at Law, Pittsfield, Tl. ILLINOIS. JAS. E. HEATH, 62 Wall St 


Will practice in all Courts of the State. 


JAMES H. VAN CLEEF, 
Counsellor at Law, 
41 Paterson St., New Brunswick, N. J. 


JOHNSON, HERRING & BROOKE, 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
THORNTON & CHANCELLOR, 

143-145 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


ADOLPH L. SANGER, 
115 Broadway. 


THEODORE R. SHEAR, 
Drexel Building. 


“it tickles” 


How to make notes in a box— engagements 
kept, collections, correspondence up to date— 
a thousand details automatically remembered. 
Asmali box, with a wide mouth, doing the 
work of a hired brain. 


Srmith’s Office Tickier 
Sent on trial to responsible firms. 
“It tickles”, a book about it, free. 


ROCKWELL & RUPEL CO., 
CHICAGO. 
ea a 


Mrs. A. NELLI1s, 


Aveust 
J. P1zZaRELLo, 


\GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL 


24 ADAMS STREET, 
L. G. GOTTSCHALK, DirecrTor. 


VOCAL. 
L. G. GorrscHALkK, 


DRAMATIC~STAGE TRAINING. 
JoHN STAPELTON, Dr. C. B. Hatt. 
DELSARTEELOCUTION. 


Mrs. E. H. Denice. 


Applications for free and Reet scholarships must be made 


before August 15th. Catalogues sent on — 


practical way to 
worn knives, 


metal. No experience, polishing 
| or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 

Harrison & Columbus. 


~IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premiex 
Typewriter is the 
— of the 
world. Over twenty 
thousand sold in the 
— two years. It 

as far outstripped 
all competitors and 
now stands without” 
arival. A proof of 
its superiority is the 
order given by the 
U. S. War Department for 150 machines—the 
largest ever given. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


164 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


HALF PRICE! 


Large stock of second hand machines of all 
BE voc at very low figures. We sell, exchange 
or rent anywhere in the U. S. 


for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Everything Guaranteed. 


Typewriter Exchange, 


200 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


QRIPPLES, 
TRICYCLE 


CHEAP FOR ALL, 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 
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Miss H. M. Goope 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHUTTE, 
E. Cuarres, Miss E. Murpock. 


| 
— | 

| 
“4 
| 
| 
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CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


E. C. MORRIS & 
64 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 


.. SAFES... 


BAnkK VAULTS AND DEPOSIT 


WorRK OF ALL KINDs. 


We have the largest and best 
equipped factory in the world. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES GIVEN 
AT SHORT NOTICE. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the old most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be ranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA MAN found « dollar 
worth $775. A 
& coin worth 
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Ghicago and the Fair 


»- «1S A MOST VALUABLE ADJUNCT TO... 


“THE” WESTERN MAGAZINE, 
BELFORD'S MONTHLY. 


It comprises leading articles writ- 
ten by excellent descriptive writers, 
concerning The ATTRACTIONS, 
INDUSTRIES, and LEADING BUSI- 
NESS HOUSES of the Metropolis 
‘of the West. Also exhaustive, breezy 
and graphic articles concerning the 
most remarkab'e 


WORLD’S FAIR 
EXHIBITS 


Special writers have been secured 
to examine and report upon the most 
prominent Foreign Exhibits, Artistic, 
Industrial, Electrical, Agricultural, Etc. 

BELFORD'S GUIDE TO CHI- 
CAGO AND THE FAIR—a new 
and di-tinct department of BELFoRD’s 
MonrTHLY, added to it without reduc- 


ing the amount of general reading 
matter—will form a 


Regular Cyclopedia 
of the City and Fatr, 


_and all articles inserted in it will be of 
permanent value. Only the very finest 
illustrations inserted. . 
BELFORD’S. GUIDE TO CHI- 
CAGO AND THE FAIR <adds a 


great deal to the cost of publishing 
Be.trorp’s MontTHLY, but adds noth- 
ing to the cost of subscription or the 
price of single copies. 


For full information, write to or visit 


BELFe&RD’S MONTHLY, 


CHICAGO. 


ONS 
| | 


How Sunlight Can be Controlled 


@e—by Suffering Humanity!!! 
THE WONDER OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


Is positively curing all Nervous Diseases, Locomotes, Ataxia, Sciatica, Paralysis, 
Rheumatism, Gout, and all Diseases resulting from a loss of nerve force. 
Apparatus and instructions shipped to all parts of the world. One lady, suffer- 
ing from Insomnia for 5 years, in a 20-minute treatment was made to sleep 
ten hours. Correspondence solicited. Any information and Book sent on 
application. 


DOR. BELL. 
Suite 1401 and 1402 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


CHALLEN'S BUTTERMILK 


AND headings and index- Over 1,000,000 Ladies who 


have used it pronounce it 
ed through to re- 
OR DER quire the least possi- 


the Best Soap in the World 
RE C 0 R D S ble writing to enter 
: data and refer quick- 


For the Complexion. 
Excels any 25c. Soap. Ask 
your dealer for it. ‘ull size 

ly to any name and save time and money. 

5000 used and recorded. All kinds of Labor 

Saving Records on hand or made to order. 


sample, 12 cents. Beware 
of imitations. 
CHALLEN, Publisher, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co. 
E. B. MOORE & (0., 


84 Adame CHICAGO, 
LADIES! ou 
transparent, 

Wood Mosaic, Parquet= ; 
Floors, Wood Carpet, 


CLEAR, FRESH complexion, FREE 
from blotch, blemish, roughness, 
= coarseness, redness, freckles or pim- 
ples, use DR. CAMPBELL’S 8 FE 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 
These wonderful wafers have the 
effect of enlarging, invigorating, or 


Rug Borders, Butcher’s Boston == ‘fillin : ont any shrunken, shriveled or undeveloped 
Pol sh or Hard Wax. Price, mail, $1; 6 boxes, 85. Depot, 
ae, Send Stamp for Book of; 16 6th Avenue, New York, and all druggists. 
esigns. 
48 Randolph-st., Chicago. 
and hair grown in 


2 er years oI ex rience an observation ° 
diseased eyes, our OPHTHALINE and ap 


ELINE, isspecific for Inflammation,Gran- teed. TREMONT TOILED CO. 
ular Lids, ‘‘Old Sore Eyes,’ etc., 50c. and $1.00 each, 


Glasses specially ground for each eye by our Special- 28 inetrust’ 
ist, Dr. Frederik Dracas, Oculist from the Royal Mail 2c, stamp forsealed instructions 
Ophthalmic Hospital, London. All diseases of eye ADIES how to enlarge — bust 5 inches by 


and ear treated. Fine colors in false eyes. using *‘Emma” Bust Developer. Guar- 


anteed. 24 ustrated catalogue for 6 cents., 
drums and OPTICAL ©O., EMMA TOILET BAZAR, 28 Tremont St. 
First M. E. Church, 108 Washington Street, Chicago, ll, | BOSTON, MASS. Mention this. paper. 
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| Do You Want one Of thesé Gholcé Books 


O BE SENT TO YOU FREE OF CHARCE ? 
Just write to BELFORD’S MONTHLY, Cuicaco, and you'll 


receive full satisfaction. 


Creed of Christendom (The); Its Found- 
ations Contrasted with its Super- 
structure. By Wm. Rathbone Greg. 
Author of “Rocks Ahead,” “Enigmas of 
Life,” ete. 

There has not been published in the roth century 
another book which has done as much to li lize the 
world of thought and action as has Greg’s Creed of 

ristendom. 


Ch: 

Socialism and Utilitarianism. By John 
Stuart Mill. Author of “ Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy.” 

Mill probably was the clearest mind of his day. He 
foresaw the great strides socialism was sure to make, and 
inthis book he has pointed out its limitations and dangers. 

Every thinking being knows that the future great struggle 

of humanity is to be between socialism and indiivdualism. 

At present it is plain that government, acting for society, is 

rapidly poene individualism aside. Is it sate and best? 

You will get a sound idea in this book. The essay on 

Utilitarianism is sound and worth studying by everybody, 

be he a romancist, idealist or realist. 


Strike of Millionaires against Miners, (A); 
or, The Story of Spring Valley. By 
H. D. Lloyd. 


A sympathetic study of the labor question. One that 
throws much valuable ight on the poe question. Worth 
careful consideration. 


Imperial Purple. 


A story of Rome. By 
Edgar Saltus. 


12mo, clot 
‘* No other book is now recalled which condenses into 
such narrow limits such a union of splendid rhetorical 


pigments, with so much of bold, just estimate of char- 

acter."—Chicago Times. 

“Mr. Saltus’ sketches are brief, vivid, epigrammatic. 
He can write such a history so far as it can be written in 
Political Ors News, Denver. 

Political Oratory of Emery A. Storrs. 
From Lincoln to Garfield, by Isaac E. Adams. 
12mo, cloth. 

Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa. First complete 
edition, by Geo. W. Peck, with over 100 
illustrations by True Williams (over 1,000,- 
000 copies sold). 12mo, cloth. 

Spurgeon (Charles H.) Episodes and Anec- 
dotes of his busy life, with persona! reminis- 
ences, by Thomas W. Handford. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated. 
By T. W. Handford 


Humorous Speaker. 
(Elmo). 12mo, cloth. 

Sacred Speaker. By T.W. Handford (Elmo). 
1zmo, cloth. 

Children’s Speaker. By T. W. Handford 
(Elmo). 12mo, board covers, cloth. 

Two Thousand and Ten Choice Quota- 
tions. By T. W. Handford (Elmo). 12mo, 


cloth. 
In Classic Shades. By Joaquin Miller. 
12mo, cloth. 
The most select collection of Joaquin Miller’s poems. 
Belford’s Annual. Stories, Poems, Anec- 
dotes, Fairy Tales, etc., etc. Edited by 
Thos. W. "Handford. Over 100 full page 
illustrations. 


The Retail Price of each is $1.50. 


Free to you if you wish it. 
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Santa Claus’ Annual. Stories and Sketches 
by Louisa M. Alcott, Lorrie Loring, Olive 
Thorne and others. Fully illustrated. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Annual. _ Illustrated 
Sketches and Stories by Sara Conant, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Olive Thorne and others. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By 
Lewis Carroll, with forty-two illustrations by 
John Tenniel. Double lithographed cover. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Young Folks’ Travels in Europe. Through 
Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Turkey, 
Greece, Sicily, Portugal and Spain. By 
Rupert Van Wert. 

Young Folks’ Travels in Asia and Africa. 
Through Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Alexandria, Asia Minor, Damascus, Galilee, 


Samaria, ee ericho, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, t, Southern Africa, India. 
By Rupert Van Wert. 


Down The Bay; or, Joe and I on Salt 
Water. A companion volume to ‘Our 
Week Afloat.” y Wallace P. Stanley. 
With original illustrations by H. N. Cady. 
12mo, cloth, actual size, 84 x5%, well 
printed on good paper, gold and ink design 
- cover. Fresh, breezy and as natural as 
ife. 


Our Week Afloat; or, How We Explored 
the Pequonset River. By Wallace P. 
Stanley. With original illustrations by H. 
N. Cady. 12mo, cloth, actual size, 84%{x5%, 
well printed on good paper, gold and ink 
design on cover. No better book for boys 

ublished. 

After reading them one feels as refreshed and invig- 
orated as if he had really been enjoying a week’s vacation 
sailing, rowing, fishing and camping. 

New Stories from an Old Book. (Bible 
Stories for the Young.) With questions at 
the end of each story. By Rev. H. L. 
Hammond, with an introduction by Rev. 
John H. Vincent, D.D., Chancellor of Chau- 
tauqua University. [Illustrated by True 

Williams. 12mo, cloth. 


Lucille and Her Friends. A charmingly 
written story for girls, by Hattie Tyng 
Griswold, Illustrated by True Williams. 
Square 8vo. 


A Voyage in the Sunbeam. 
Brassey. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Over 200,000 copies of this beautiful book have been 
sold and ithas been pronounced by the ‘press to be the 
ablest and most enjayable book of travels written in 
years. 


‘ 


By Mrs. 


No canvassing. 


The heading 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. NINETEENTH CENTURY. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
EDINBURGH, QUARTERLY, AND SCOTTISH REVIEWS. eee 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Partial List of Contributors & Writers contribute to 
for 1893. these great English Re- - 


views than to any other group of 
England. The subjects treated are of the utmost timely 

mt. Hon. John Morley, M. P., ‘ i 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, importance; they cover every department of 

Prof. Huxley. 

Prof. Tyndall, current life and thought, and are prepared by 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Meath. are edited with the single idea of being up with 

Archibald Forbes. 

Prince Kropotkin. the times. They are indispensable to every } 

E. B. Lanin. 

paubisaastoer nna cultured reader who would keep abreast of the 

Henry Irving. best. thought of te 

Grant Allen. : 

Geo. Meredith. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell. mK RM 


Prof. Max Muller. 
Sir J. F. Stephen. 
Sir Theodore Martin. 
Count Tolstoi. 


Alfred R. Wallace. ‘In these Reviews the leading questions are” 

considered by the greatest living essayists. They 
uke of Marlborough. A 

Frederic Harrison. | are profoundly interesting, especially to earnest and 


A. C. Swinburne. 
Rudyard Kipling. Ae lent 
Archdeacon Farrar, D. D. manding issues of the day.”— The Indej , 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Francis Galton, F. R. 8. 
Prof. Dowden. 


cultivated readers, who are in touch with the com- 


Edmund Gosse. ‘It is to these English Reviews we must turn 
We He eo for the latest results of thought or science, for the. 
D. Christie Murray. latest news of discovery and investigation, and for 
the soundest dicta of criticism."—The Living 
Countess of Galloway. 

Rt. Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. Church. 


Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Vernon Lee. 
Geo. J. Romanes, F. R. 8. hd 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


NINETEENTH CenTuRY, ConTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REvigw, WESTMINSTER ReviEw, each $4.50 
per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies, 4o cents. EpinsuRGH Review, QUARTERLY 
Review, Scorrish Revigw, each $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25. BLackwoop’s 
MaGazine, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 
SHAKESPEARIANA, $2.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


231 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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ONCE A WEEK 


WHEN YOU SEE A BOOK. BEARING THEIR IMPRINT 


AT ANY BOOKSTORE 
AT ANY NEWS-STAND 
ON ANY R. R. TRAIN 


BUY IT! ~~~ 


FOR IT IS WORTH 
- YOUR TIME AND MONEY 


Morrill, Higgins & Co. publish a line of books which in essential, progressive 
features, far surpass the issue of the average publisher, east or west. They manifest 
thought, strength and vitality in a high degree.—Boston Ideas. 


; Morrill, Higgins & Co. have within the last few months, by the superiority of 
their work, taken a foremost place among Western publishing houses.—EvGENE FY£xp, 
in Chicago Daily News Record, Nov. 12th. 


Morrili, Higgins & Co., Publishers 
109 and 111 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 


PUBLISH 


YOU ARE BALD 


RESTORER. 


Over 10,000 ladies are now using this Hair qn) 
Tonic. It absolutely prevents y hairs ee 
— changes the greyest hair to its original 


IF YOUARE ... 


BALD 


AND WANT 


HAIR 


Come and See Us. 


REST ORER 
WILL GROW HAIR 
AFTER 30 YEARS 


BALDNESS 


FREWIN’S WONDERFUL HAIR RESTORER grows the hair after thirty years’ baldness. 
It cleans the head, keeps it ooel, gusnengess to take out all dandruff, cures Itching and scalp 


diseases of all kinds, and stops g of the hair. 


It is not only a most pleasant hair dressing, but its continued use for a few months will 
restore the greyest hair to its original color. 


There is no sugar of lead or other injurious properties in this Tonic, or dye of any kind. 
This wonderful discovery ew A assists nature to produce a new growth of hair and, hence, 
= new possesses all the lux t properties of youth; no difference if the party using it is 

hreescore years. 


Price $1.00 per Bottle; or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


When three or more bottles are ordered at one t' the express are ‘oe 
all points in the U. S. or Canada. ime, the express charges are prepaid 


In ordering, it is usually best to send Bank draft, Express money order or P. O. money 
order. 


Write for a partial list of partles who have been cured of baldness, dandruffy heads and 
had grey hair to its original color. . : 


The Frewin Hair Restorer Co., 


604 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WANT 
Use Frewin’s 


Hip 


SANITARIUM 
HYGIENIC SPRINGS 


ROGKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Two miles from the center of the city, on the 
Kenosha Division of the C. & N. W.R.R. 


A quiet home on the river side for the treatment of all suffering 
from tumors, chronic or surgical troubles. Also a grand 


place for families or persons wishing a quiet home. 


DR. PENN W. RANSOM » SUPERINTENDENT. 


Beautiful Grounds. Fine River Advantages. 


Perfect Hygienic Surroundings. 
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YOU ARE BALD 
AND WANT HAIR 


HAIR 
use Frewin’s 


Over 10,000 ladies are now using this Hair 
Tonic. It absolutely prevents grey hairs 
color. . 


IF YOU ARE 


BALD 


AND WANT ... 


Come and See Us. 


RESTORER 
WILL GROW HAIR 
AFTER 30 YEARS 


| BALDNESS 


$122 PER BOTTLE 


FREWIN’S WONDERFUL HAIR RESTORER grows the hair after t years’ baldness. 
It cleans the head, keeps it cool, rantees to take out all dandruff, cures Pe to and scalp 
diseases of all kinds, and stops g of the hair. 


It is not only a most pleasant hair dressing, but its continued use for a few months will 
restore the greyest hair to its original color. 


There is no sugar of lead or other injurious properties in this Tonic, < dye of any kind. 
This wonderful discovery simply assists nature to produce a new growth of hair coat hence, 


the new possesses all the luxuriant properties of youth; no difference if the party using it is 
threescore years, 


Price $1.00 per Bottle; or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


When three or more bottles are ordered at one time, the express charges are prepaid to 
all points in the U. S. or Canada. 


sae ordering, it is usually best to send Bank draft, Express money order or P. 0, money 
order, 


Write for a partial list ~ parties who have been cured of baldness, dandruffy heads and 
had grey hair ged to its original color. 


The Frewin Hair Restorer Go,, 


604 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - CHICACO, ILL. 
28 
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SANITARIUM 
HYGIENIC SPRINGS 


ROGKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


* 
Two miles from the center of the city, on the 
Kenosha Division of the C. & N. W.R.R. 


A quiet home on the river side for the treatment of all suffering 


from tumors, chronic or surgical troubles. Also a grand 


place for families or persons wishing a quiet home. 


DR. PENN W. RANSOM, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Beautiful Grounds. 5% Fine River Advantages. 


Perfect Hygienic Surroundings. 
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HEUREKA. = 


Cures Instantly 


Hemicrana, Nerve Storms, Migrain, 
Clavus, Storm Pains, Hysteria. 
And all Pains Resulting from Disordered Nerves. 


ONE SMALL DOSE INFALLIBLE. 
Contains ne Opium, Morphine or Narcotic of any Kind. 


It is a discovery of the active principles or essences of wholesome vegetables. 
All imitations are worthless, as we alone hold the secret of the chemical compounding. 


ACENTS WANTED. COOD TERMS. 


THE FOLLOWING ENDORSEMENT 8PEAKS FOR IT8ELF: 


Bince I have been introduced to your medicine I am no longer i ab terror of the dreadfulagony 
that invariably accompanied every storm, or any cause which derang eS te a ee. system. On 
the approach of my old enemy one dose of ‘‘ HEUREKA » kee keeps the 

every time and in short order. It never fails me. I merely say, and am Fah to do so, 

t HEUREKA cuts short pain quicker than any narcotic and wholly without any reaction or 
pera wal result. I have seen it act efficaciously in hysteria and delirium, two doses quieting the 
patient, permitting sleep and full recovery in a few hours. 

I honestly and heartily wish every poor sufferer to try your remedy, and only hope all shall 
experience the great benefit that I have derived from its use. 

Yours truly, ’ ,R. J. BELFORD 
Editor, Belford’s Monthly. 


Sample Powder Free on receipt of two 2c Stamps. 


ONE - POWDER - STOPS: PAIN - INSTANTLY. 


Price 50¢. a box, or three Boxes for $1.00. 


Commended by Physicians and by thousands who have used them. 


Manhattan Medical Go., se: smacer, CHICAGO. 
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tin, glass or gold; 
There’s nothing so® 


good for the young 
or the old—as 


Root Beer. 


A delicious health- 


giving, thirst-satis- | 
fying beverage. A tI A 
| temperance drink for 

temperance 
Sold and Enjoyed Everywhere. 
A 25 cent ee ge ines 5 gallons of this deli- 
cious drink. Don’t She deceived if a dealer, for the 
sake of larger rofit, tells you ts other kind is 


‘just as —'tis false. No imitation is as 
good as the genuine Hires’, 


REGULATE THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS, 


AND 
PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


A RELIABLE REMEDY OR 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, Conati- 
pation, Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Troubles, 
Dizziness, Bad Complexion, Dysentery, 
Offensive Breath, and all disorders of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bewels. - = 


THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO. 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
Ripans Tabules : for liver troubles. 
Ripans Tabules are always ready. 
Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 
Ripans Tabules are of great value. 


UNRIVALLED 
INVALI 


ITIS OFTEN TARE OAILY FOOD THE STOMACH 


WILL TOLERATE WHEN LIFE SEEMS DEPENDING ON ITS RETENTION 


mt SAFEST FOOD For NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 


A MOST WHOLESOME ARTICLE OF DIET FOR 
DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE. INFIRM AND AGED PERSONS. 
THe IMPERIAL GRANUM '550L0 BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE - - clorin one & SONS. New 


4 Whether quaffed 
from a vessel off | 
— 
the most delicate constitution. Pleasant to take, 
| 


BERORE BUILDING 


SEND FOR 


JOHNSTON'S 


Modern Homes 


Artistic in Design, Complete in 


all Modern Improvements. 
4Q designs of homes costing from 
700 to $8,000, with full descrip- 
tion, estimates and floor plans. 
Book 9 by 12, bound in half cloth. 
PRICE, $1.00. 
Delivered by snail to any address, 
postage prepaid, 
W. K. JOHNSTON, Architect, 
60944 “The Temple,” 
WOMAN'S BUILDING. 


Beards, E 
Elizer. | pkge. choice mes, 1 iy 
pt. sleeve buttons, | A diamond aoa eit stud 
and . transparent 
TREMO! 


INT TOILED OO., Sta. 


Manufacturer o 


CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS.- 
WELL SPENT, sha Piano or Organ want ver on pos 


os, Ore tthe 
bent once, 


SENT BE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


8350 Rooms at $1.00 per day and 


upward. .. 


American and European Systems. 
Comfortable, Convenient, 


. « Moderatein Price. . . 


MINERVA INSTITUTE. 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls, 


RAVENSWOOD, ILL. 

ig’ College Course, Special ad- 
vantages in Music, Literature and Lan- 
guages. 5 Miles from Chicago. 

REFERENCES: W. Salter Esq., 
for Ethical Culture, Phila.; "on 
McCrackin, Wrights, Cal.; Dr, Alfred Mer- 
cier, Athenee Louisianais, New Orleans, 
La.; H. A. Hempel, , Gotha, Fla., Hon. 
Wm. Groneweg, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Ete. 

For catalogues address, 


PRINCIPAL MINERVA INSTITUTE, 
P. 0. Box, 383. RAVENSWOOD, ILL. 
FOOT 


BARNES’ Power MACHINERY. 


Workers of Wood or [letal. 


Without steam power, using outfitso” 
these Machines, can bid lower, and 
save more money from their jobs,than 
by any other means for doi: g their 
work. Also forIndusrtrial Schools 
or Home Training. With them boys 
can acquire journ: ymen’s trades be- 
fore they ‘‘go fc rthemselves.”” Price 
List Free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., Mo. 104 RUBY ST. 


LEE’S COMPLETE 


for the Gultar 


Wonderful for the sim 


licity of method. All vari- 
tions taught 


Music readat sight. Nearly 100 pages 
music arranged progressively. Only practical 
ethod yet produce eachers wanted. nd ad- 
ress for descriptive circular. Sample music and 
talogue of Fae ig airs and classics, arranged or 
mposed by Ernest Rentz Lee. Sold by all dealers 


H. L. STEWART, Publisher, 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


WALL PAPERS 


, ‘he most complete set of sam 
tu paper sent F REE mee 
We have the largest and best 

it pay you to see 


(HAS. M.N. KILLEN.614 & 616 So. 20th St. Phils. 
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The best 
sparkling Table 
Water in the 
world. Theonly water 
bottied with its own 
natural gas just as it lows 


\ 
e from the spring, spouting up 
through 192 feet of solid rock. 


YOU 


allits purity 
and without 

exposure to theair, U BS j N G 
is made SARATOGA 
KISSINGEN GINGER 
ALE, a marvel of life and IT ? 


delight to the most exacting 
taste. it beats world! 


Grand National Prize, 16.600 fr. 


Six COLD 


for the cure of 


| General Debility, Indigestion, 
Poorness of the Blood, 


Fever and Ague, etc, 
Paris: 22 rue Drouot. 
= FOUGERA & for U, $.,30 N. William St,, N.Y. 


(Vi 
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| “The 4 | 
: Pearl 
PARIS, | 
VIENNA 


ARE YOU SICK? Why not EXPERIENCE the . BENEFITS of 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS? 


ft 18 not only a National, out a Universal Remedy, the Round World Over, — } 


The people of every civilized nation on earth attest its great valueasa PREVENTIVE of ; 
disease, rectifying so many bodily irregularities, and remedying that most fruitful source of ill- — 
health—WEAKNESS. Dyspepsia, Malaria, Torpidity of the Liver and Bowels, and other = 
of General Debility, are soon overcome by this superb Corrective and Tonic, The drain of vital 
energy is counteracted by the use of the Bitters. 

Ask your druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER CO,, Proprietors, | 
THEO, H. HOSTETTER, Vice-Pres’t. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HALL’S SAFES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


AALL’S 


BAN KER'S CH ESTS. 


Vauit Doors. Bank Vaults. 
Safe Deposit Outfits. 


324. ‘BROADWAY, 
(NEW YORK. 


wits Suet are the Best in the Ward 
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FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, 


The Imperial City of Bellingham Bay and Future Metropolis of the Pacific Coast, 
is destined to be the greatest manufacturing and commercial centre because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Coast. 

The Greatest Area of Adjacent Fruit and Agricultural Lands. 

The Finest Natural Townsite with Water Front. 

The Most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the World. 

Immense Veins of Best Cooking Coal in the West. 

Mountains of Iron, Lead, Silver and Gold Ores. 

Extensive Quarries of Blue Sandstone. Lime in Unlimited Quantities. 

And Fish Without Number. 

The terminus of the Great Northern Railway, the shortest transcontinental road 
by 250 miles. The American terminus of the Canadian Pacific. Is 6e0 miles nearer 
China and Japan than San Francisco ; therefore is the shortest route to the Orient, and 
for that reason must necessarily control the shipping trade of the Orient. 

These, with the many other natural advantages, are sure to make FAIRHAVEN the 
most important point on the Pacific Coast. 

There are great opportunities for growing and evaporating fruit. A start can be 
made with a small investment, with returns the first year. 

Climate is delightful ; roses bloom the year around. Game and fish in abun- 
dance—for the taking. For further information, address 


C. C. VAN ETTEN & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. - - Fairhaven, Washington. 
WHEN WRITING SAY WHERE You SAw THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


GENUINE 


BENEDICTINE. 


THE BEST AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL, 
_ GREAT TONIC, 
AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER. 


(socencenrs FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


& CAKADA 


GOURD aTOURNADE 


NEW YORK 


From FECAMP (Fr ance) 


SE SURE THAT THIS LABEL IS OW THE BOTTLE, AS THERE 
ARE MANY ZAFEITS OF OUR GOODS. 
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Bui 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


for invalids aa well as for 


WAREROOMS: 


CHICKERING 


The Most Perfect Piano Mi 
Fifth Ave. and{8th St; 5 MEW YOR 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 
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New York. 
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BEST 


MARVIN SAFECO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WEW YORK, 


e deli truly: Breaktast 
| oil has been removed 
‘Flavoring Vanilla? Ts Absolutely Pu 
— Arrowroot or Sugar, and. 
economical, costing Jes#than one cen: 
| Persons in 
W. BAKER & DORCHESTER, MAS: 
CHICAGO aun ST LOUI: 
PAUL 


